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AKCEDITORIAL YS 


City Rush. Every sphere of life has its peculiar 
and Country Quiet dangers and temptations. Country 
life is very different from city life. The temptations 
which surround the young in the country are less 
numerous and less apparent than those which beset 
the young in the city ; but they are none the less real 
and none the less perilous. In the one case, the chief 
danger is from the excess of activity; in the other 
case, it is from its lack. The rush and whirl of city 
excitements seem at times to shut out all hope of quiet 








reflection ; but, on the other hand, in ihe country ag. 


elsewhere, “the Devil finds some mischief still for 
idle hands to do.” 


——s 


It is quite common to hear Chris- 
tians warning each other against 
the wrong of seeming to criticise God, and to question 
his dispensations, when these bring human suffering 
ud sorrow. But have we not also a way sometimes 
pproving and commendiag his course which at 


Criticising God 





least-implies that the divine judgments are not always 
so just? When a defective child, born in poverty, 
dies, the comment is often heard, “It is a good thing 
he was taken.” Out of pity for the child, and'in sym- 


._pathy with those upon whom the care of his life de- 


pended, God is adjudged wise and pitiful. And so 
he is always. But are we any more capable, really, 
of passing upon the wisdom of the child’s taking off 
than we should be if it had been left? There is no 
harm in expressing our humane sentiments. It is 
well that we should. But we ought to be careful 
lest we unconsciously acquire a habit of seeming to 
discriminate God’s actions. He is always to be 
praised. And our praises are not to be limited by our 
judgments or our understanding of his providences. 


Always an Oppor- Whatever God may deny us, he 
turity toDo Right never denies us the opportunity to 
do the right thing. This thing may be our going 
forward or our holding back, our acquiescence or our 
refusal. He leaves it to us to decide, and this is our 
opportunity. Sometimes the opportunity is to become 
poor, sometimes it is to become rich. Sometimes it 
is to live, sometimes it is to die. But it rests with us 
to make the circumstances in which we are placed 
our opportunity to do the right thing, and to take it. 
God often shuts the door in our face in order that we 
may go through another one which he has opened. 
He knows that the closed door is the one that we 
want to go through, but the open one is the door that 
we need to go through. But sometimes he permits 
the opening of a door which he knows that we know 
we ought not to enter. 
by allowing us the opportunity of keeping out of it. 
And there are times when he closes ali doors in order 
that we may have the opportunity of patiently wait- 
ing and persistently knocking until one is opened. 
No one can complain of the lack of opportunity, for 
he is pretty sure to be in one or another of these 
cases. 


Za 


No Teaching beyond It is important that one who at- 

our Reaching tempts to be a teacher should wisely 
measure his teaching power. No man can teach 
more than he can reach. One man can reach and 
teach more than other; but every man has his limits 
—beyond which his teaching is an impossibility. If 
a teacher has more scholars under him than he can 
reach and minister to individually, he has more 
scholars than he can teach ; and that is an important 
fact for both himself and his scholars to understand. 
At a trial before a court of justice, involving the 
question of discipline in an important academy, an 
instructor who testified that a certain pupil was con- 
stantly behind-hand in his studies, was asked if he 
had ever spoken to the pupil personally, and sought 
to encourage and help him toward better doing. His 
reply was that he had not done this, because he had 
nearly a hundred boys to teach, and he could not 
help each one personally. He was wise enough not 
to say that he taught nearly a hundred boys; but 
only that he had them to teach. He had a work 


assigned to him that he could not do; and of course 


No man in any secular school, or 


he did not do it. 


He thus puts us to the test’ 


in any Sunday-school, can teach more persons than 
he can reach and help individually. He can have a 
hundred or a thousand to teach ; but having scholars 
to teach, and teaching scholars, are two very different 
things; although the difference is one not always 
recognized as it should be, on weekdays or on 
Sundays. 


CHB 


Methods and Helps for the Old 
Testament Lessons of 1895 


dae. byes uae study and teaching are not 

merely for knowledge, but for spiritual fruit. 
Correctness in our knowledge of truth is of course 
conducive to nutrition from that truth, and yet knowl- 
edge is not necessarily spiritual nutrition. He who 
makes a chemical analysis of different kinds of food 
renders a valuable service, but we should starve if 
we tried to substitute chemical analysis for cooking, 
We want to attain to the greatest breadth and exact- 
ness possible; but we want this largely as a means 
to an end, and not merely as an end in itself. 

The lessons for the six months beginning with July, 
1895, cover the period of Israelitish history extend- 
ing from the giving of “the ten words” at Sinai 
to near the close of the reign of Saul. There are two 
lessons from Exodus, one from Leviticus, three from 
Numbers, one from Deuteronomy, five from Joshua, 
two from Judges, one from Ruth, and seven from ' 
1 Samuel. Scanty as this allotment seems in propor- 
tion to the necessary omissions of Bible text, it is 
nevertheless possible through them, by summarizing 
part of the incidents, to study with a good degree of 
continuity the external history of Israel. Of course, 
this omits all details in regard to the worship and the 
institutions of Israel. It is a wise thing for all of us 
who use the lessons @ adapt our methods to the care- 
fully planned outline of the prescribed cours 

Any list of study helps appropriate to mention 
here should not treat of methods and helps specifically 
for professional critical scholars, though it recognizes 
the value of the services of such scholars. Nor is it for 
those whose Bible study consists in merely looking 
for good points to make, though such have done an 
important work, and still have their work to do. It 
is for those who want to know and to teach the Bible 
correctly. 

First of all, nearly all Sunday-school workers are 
capable of some amount of independent study, and 
are incapable of an intelligent use of helps till they 
have first reached some conclusions by their own 
studies. Go first to the Old Testament. itself,—the 
Hebrew and the Septuagint if possible, otherwise the 
revised English version. Get into mind a picture of 
the events asthey occurred. While doing this, avoid 
other sources of information, except as the need for 
specific answers to specific questions may arise. Let 
no teacher undervalue his own qualifications . or 
equipment for such work, The parts of the Bible 
that contain these lessons are mainly an account of 
the way in which common folks acted and thought 
and felt in ordinary life, and in rteligion and in poli- 
tics. For understanding certain aspects of the bibli- 
cal narratives, the daily training of business or of 
housekeeping is a better discipline than is the shut-in 
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life of the linguistic scholar. There are distinguished 
critical scholars who profess themselves unable to 
add columns of figures, or to master the intricacies of 
ordinary simple bookkeeping. Scholars must furnish 
us certain of our materials, but iu trying to under- 
stand the materials, we must needs use our own com- 
mon sense, and the knowledge of men and things 
that we have gained by our own experience. 

Bible dictionaries, concordances, and teachers’ 
Bibles will, of course, be prominent among the helps 
we use. Most of these have been prepared with care. 
Some of them contain as good work as has ever been 
done. They have been compiled with an eye espe- 
cially to the needs of Sunday-school workers. Many 
who possess these helps do not use them enough to 
learn how to use them, and so never really find out 
how valuable they are. 

Very important in the present conditions of Old 
Testament study is the acquirement of a good general 
knowledge in matters of biblical geography and ex- 
ploration, and of ancient Oriental history. Here one 
should not depend altogether on the making of refer- 
ences, but should do some general reading. Apart 
from the particular study of the geography of each 
lesson, one ought to read at least three books on 
biblical geography and exploration. First, he should 
read some book written before the actual surveys 
were made, and before the traditional life of the 
Orient had been modified by railways and news- 
papers. For this the several volumes of Dr. Edward 
Robinson's “ Biblical Researches in Palestine” (3 vols. 
Boston; Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $10.00), or Dr. 
Thomson’s “The Land and the Book” (popular 
edition, 8 vols. New York; Harper & Brothers. 
$9.00), would be admirable; or the smaller work, 
Stanley's “Sinai and Palestine” (New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. $2.50), or some one of numerous 
dther works. For the Sinaitic Peninsula and South- 
ern Palestine, Palmer’s “ Desert of the Exodus,” if it 
can be obtained, is the best. Second, one should read 
some outline of the physical and political geography of 
the biblical countries. For this the maps and lists in 
the teachers’ Bibles are valuable, those of the Bibles 
issued within the past two or three years being much 
more 80 than those of the older issues. Many of the 
secular encyclopedias haye articles on Palestine, 
Syria, ete. The geographical articles in the “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica” are especially full and valuable. 

For the purpose of a general view, the articles in 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary, though written before the 
actual survey of Western Palestine, have hardly been 
surpassed. The Rand and McNally “Manual of 
Biblical Geography” (New York: Rand, McNally, 
& Co. $2.75) is easily obtainable, is admirably 
selected, and is accurate’ énough for ordinary work. 
Those who have access to libraries can consult the 
minute work of the various Palestinian surveys, 
which give, of course, the latest and best information. 
For Palestine proper the important new work is Pro- 
fessor George Adam Smith’s “ Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land” (New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& Son. $4.50), though in this work, as in most of 
the survey work, the physical data have been better 
handled than the biblical data. 

Third, one should read some book of travel or ex- 
ploration written within the past fifteen years,—Trum- 
bull’s “ Kadesh-barnea” (Philadelphia: John D. 
Wattles & Co. $3), or his recent volume, “ Studies 
in Oriental Social Life” (Philadelphia: John D. 
Wattles & Co. $2.50), or some book of that class. 
Here, as elsewhere, it is desirable to read the best 
books. Yet the reading of almost any books on the 
countries of the Bible will contribute to breadth of 
_¥iew. The point now insisted upon is that there 
shall be such reading as will give one a good general 
knowledge. . For this purpose, minute correctness is 
less important than for some other purposes. 

In the matter of general reading in the history of 
ancient peoples, Josephus is not to be neglected. It 
is a pity that our traditions have to some extent sub- 
stituted Josephus for the Old Testament; yet he 
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ought to be read along with the Old Testament. It 
is also desirable to read some of the many books that 
give information in regard to the Egyptian, Babylo- 
nian, Assyrian, Moabite, and Hittite literature that 
has been recovered. One will find a good deal of 
this in Geikie’s “ Hours with the Bible” (James Pott 
& Co. 6 vols. $7.50); many translations of complete 
documents, often very crude, in the successive volumes 
of the.“ Records of the Past;” a series of extracts, 
accurately translated, but torn from their contexts, 
in Schrader’s “ Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old 
Testament ” (London: Williams & Norgate. 2 vols. 
Each 10s.6d.). Especially timely is McCurdy’s “ His- 
tory, Prophecy, and the Monuments” (New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $3 net), a scientifically written his- 
tory of the peoples with which Israel came into early 
contact, For some years past The Sunday School 
Times has published articles on these subjects by Drs. 
Jensen,, Hommel, Zimmern, Hilprecht, Sayce, Me- 
Curdy, Bliss, Jastrow, Wright, Ward, and others. 
To turn over a file of this paper and read these arti- 
cles, some of which have been published this year, 
would be equivalent to reading a good-sized standard 
volume. Other literature of this kind may be found 
by consulting books of reference. 

While one should avoid taking in all details of 


‘statement, in such general reading, as if they were 


final statements of fact, on the other hand, there was 
never so much need as now of being very minute and 
careful in ascertaining just what the statements made 
in the Old Testament really are. In matters of 
geography and topography it is possible to elucidate 
nearly every lesson of the present course by map 
work or other work that shall be known to be cor- 
rect, 

Notwithstanding all the confusion in the various 
views of Bible chronology, the subject demands 
careful study. Generally we can determine the order 
in, which the events succeeded one another. We can 


often be certain as to the time they occupied, or the 


season of the year at which they occurred. Most of 
the time relations of certain events and blocks of 
events may he perfectly clear, even when we cannot 
assign the events to their exact place. 

It will be greatly conducive to clearness in our 
studies if we establish as early’as possible a knowl- 
edge of the outline of the external history of Israel. 
An admirable piece of graphic apparatus for fixing in 
mind the outline of the history of Israel is Byington’s 


“Chart of Jewish National History,” just published . 


by John D. Wattles & Co., and noticed in, The 
Sunday School Times of July 6, 1895. Then it is well 
to get perspective historical aspects of Israel through 
the vivid and picturesque delineation of such works 
as Stanley’s “ Jewish Church, from the Earliest Times 
to the Christian Era” (London: Murray. 3 vols.,183.). 
Edersheim’s “ Bible History ” (New York: E.and J.B. 
Young & Co. 75 cents per vol.) is ascholarly and rev- 
erent treatment of the Bible history in its continuity ; 
also Geikie’s “ Hours with the Bible?’ already men- 
tioned. A suggestive book is Geikie’s “Old Testa- 
ment Characters” (New York: James Pott & Co. 
$1.50), which presents history'as a succession of bio- 
graphical studies of leading Old Testament personages. 

In regard to commentaries, it should be borne in 
mind that some of the newest and brightest works 
are so taken up with the critical questions now in 
vogue that they contain little that would help an 
ordinary Sunday-school teacher in preparing these 
lessons. The volumes of the American edition of 
Lange (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3 per 
vol.) will bedound helpful. So will the expository 
part of the “Pulpit Commentary” (New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $2 per vol.), which is 
nearly as full as Lange, though much less voluminous 
than the homiletical matter that accompanies it. The 
“Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges” (Lon- 
don: C. J. Clay & Sons, Cambridge University 
Press) is briefer and brighter than the two just men- 
tioned. The “ Expositor’s Bible” (New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Sons. $1.50 per vol.) is full of good 
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.standard by which its selections are made. 





things. If one wishes to know what the great preach- 
ers of history have preached from the that 
constitute the lessons, he will find this in the homi- 
letical part of the“ Pulpit Commentary.” If he'wishes 
to know what the brightest minds among men, whether 
in the pulpit or out, have thought, under the inspira- 
tion of these passages, he will find Dr. James G. But- 
ler’s “ Bible Work ” (New York: Butler Bible-Work 
Co.), to be an admirable digest of such thoughts. We 
all do well to avail ourselves of the labors of those 
who have preceded us. Yet it is needful to keep ia 
mind that our studies are studies in the Bible, and 


not in the things that men have said concerning the 
Bible. 





Personal tastes, opportunities, pur- 
poses in life, grades of intelligence, 
influences of local tradition, and vari- 
ous other inner and outer circumstances, combine to 
make the question of the constitution of the Sunday- 
school library a vexed one, A New Jersey worker who 
has given a good deal of thought to this subject sends a 
letter to the Editor, in which he says: 


For books specially written for Sunday-schools, I have little 
or no respect; and after reading and handling, and reading 
about, literally, hundreds of them, the conclusion has forced 
itself upon me that for a story, pure and simple, we should go 
to the authors whose names have been stamped upon the world 
as standard. This is a broad statement, but you will under- 
stand it to exclude Fielding, Smollet, Sterne, even wonderful 
George Eliot, and others. After an experience of many years 
among publishers of religious literature, I have been convinced 
that Sunday-school books, like hymn-books and other articles 
of merchandise, are often made to sell, and that even among 
books approved by committees bigotry is so pronounced as to 
be deplorable. I have known .., “ reading committees” .. . 
to exclude books for a single sentence that may not have been 
satisfactory. But I hold that. good writers of Sunday-schgol 
stories. are so few that it is doing a scholar, who may never see 
good books outside of Sunday-school, an injustice to rob him of 
the world’s great thoughis, and, by placing Sunday-school 
books in his hands, instil a taste that is weakly sentimental. 
I have written from experience, though I could cover reams 
about my “ideal Sunday-school library,”—a question that to me 
is a burning one, and needs as much attention as corruption in 
politics,—but I would like to know the result of your large 
experience. 


Sunday -School 
Libraries 


And, again, a Connecticut inquirer limits her request 
to an editorial opinion of two books in particular : 


Do you think Warver’s books, “ A Little Journey in the 
World ” and ‘ The Golden House,”’ good books for the Sunday- 
school library ? and what are the reasons for your opinion ? 


There is no absolute standard for a good book for 
the Sunday-school library. One Sunday-school wants 
only religious books in the library, while another would 
give a place to books not distinctively religious. A 
mission-school needs different books from a church 
Sunday-school of the highest grade, Even within recog- 
nized limits of treatment and aim, tastes and preferences 
differ widely as to matter and style. Whether the books 
are to be mainly or exclusively for the children’s general 
reading, or more strictly for their “Sunday reading; ” 
or whether the library is to be made up in considerable 
degree of books of devotion, or books useful as helps in 
Bible study and religious work ; or, again, whether litera- 
ture as literature is to be regarded in the make-up of the 
library,—all these questions and conditions serve to com- 
plicate the problem, and, in fact, to render its satisfactory 
settlement possible only by those immediately interested, 
So various are the points of view, then, in judging of 
books, that it would be impossible for the Editor satis- 
factorily to pass opinion wen particular books with 
reference to their use in the Sunday-school library. One 
thing, however, is certain. Every school should havea 
Even the 
best. “ reading committees” will sometimes differ in 
opinion, as will also the individuals of the same commit- 
tee; yet such committees have proved to be of great 
value in very many schools. The observations on the 
work of these committees given by the New Jersey 
writer are worth considering. As to the two books 
by Charles Dudley Warner, named by the Connecticut 
inquirer, their inclusion in a Sanday-school library wil 
depend, as already intimated in general terms, upon the 
point of view from which the particular library. in q 
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- . : 
tion is constructed. It must not be forgotten that the 
Sunday-school library is, in some cases, the only library 
in the locality. It then has a broader and more general 
function than that of merely providing “Sunday read- 
ing,” or distinctively religious books for the Sunday- 
school and congregation. The two books in question 
have the distinct purpose of showing up the hollowness 
and deteriorating tendency of much of our city life. 
Mr. Warner is an author of high cultivation, not only, 
but of intense moral purpose. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that, no matter what the scope or purpose of any 
Sunday-school or church library may be, all books of 
doubtful moral influence should be rigidly excluded. 
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Interpretation 
By Mary F. Butts 


F I would guess the mind of Him who reigns 
As father and as king, would find some hint 

Of what his heart holds dear, I need but look 
Into the cup of any little flower, 
Soft penciled at his will; I need but watch 
The joyous measure of a bird’s bright wing 
The pure air beating all a summer’s morn; 
Or gaze upon a baby’s cheek, rose red, 
From leaning on the mother’s breast, or see 
In that sweet mother’s happy eye the light 
That caught its beam from God. Why should we not 
The maker know by that which he has made ? 
The artist by the picture from his hand ? 
The lover by divinity of love? 


Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
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Child Life among the Karens 


. 


By, Calista V. Luther 


HE first thing that strikes the visitor to a Karen vil- 
lage is the number of pariah dogs and of children. 
The man who said that the more he saw of children the 
better he liked dogs, did not live in Burmah. The chil- 
dren are not particularly attractive, but they are ideal 
and cherubic as compared with the dogs,—mongrel yellow 
curs, with wolfish aspect, rushing out at the new comer 
with wild and vociferous barking, and, with the courage 
of numbers, appearing about to tear him limb from limb. 
A threatening gesture, however, and a “ Hi, twee!” 
(“‘ Hence, dogs! ”) will cause every tail to drop, and the 
owner to run howling into the bushes as if he had been 
struck, Not infrequently, one more courageous than the 
rest will steal up from behind, heroically hoping for an 
unobserved nip at the visitor’s leg, but a sudden whirl 
around will send him off yelping as if he had been shot 
instead of only jumped at, The children, at the first 
alarm, swarm up into the houses and peer down from the 
high verandas, or, failing to accomplish this, they re- 
treat behind some bush or tree, or, clinging fast to their 
mothers’ skirts, set up a “dry howl,” as Kipling calls it, 
while they gaze curiously at the creature with the white 
face, long nose, and queer garments, who has so sud- 
denly swooped down upon them. 

Speaking of garments, the clothing of these same 
Karen children, before the advent of the missionaries, 
was of the most simple and ingenious kind. Simplicity 
and adaptability to the environment marks the habits 
and clothing of most Eastern people; but they are quick 
to copy the ways of the “ white foreigners,” and whether 
the change in each case is for the better or not must be left 
to individual judgment. Most of the fabrics woven by the 
Karen women are of coarse material and of many colors; 
but the garments of the children up to the age of twelve or 
fourteen are all of the same color and fine weave,—a soft 
rich brown, in beautiful harmony with their tawny com- 
plexions. The adults, both male and female, wear loose 
and flowing garments; but the children, even the infants, 
are dressed in tightly fitting little suits made of a more 
elastic material than even our Jersey cloth. It is water- 
proof; it never shrinks in the washing or fades in the 
sun ; its elasticity is so great that garments made from 
it are never outgrown, and it is so durable that it never 
wears out. A Karen urchin may be as dirty as sin, but 
he is never ragged. He is never out at the elbows or at 
the knees; he never has to be sent to bed while bis poor 
mother mends his clothes; and as the children stand 
before you, each in his snugly fitting brown suit, without 


seam or wrinkle, you devoutly wish that Eve had never 
eaten the apple. : 

Children are named according to the slightest whim of 
the parents or friends. Some of these names are beauti- 
ful, while others are perpetual reminders of what had 
better be forgotten. Mr. Golden Flower, Miss Moon 
Flower, Miss Star Flower, Mr. Golden Eye, Mr, Golden 
Star, Mr. Kiss, Miss Grow Better, Miss Good Child, are 
examples of the former, while Messrs. Black, White, Red 
Man, Yellow Eye, Big Head, Wide Ears, Long Tooth, 
Big Feet, etc., are examples of the latter. Mr. or Miss 
‘White Foreigners Come” is a perpetual proclamation 
of the unfortunate individual’s age, and all who hear it 
know that the person was born in the year of the British 
occupation of Burmah. “ Father Returns” tells a story 
of paternal absence; ‘‘ Teacher Comes”? announces the 
arrival of the missionary; while Mr. Paddy Bin may 
mean a big harvest or some family joke. 

Sons are greatly desired, while daughters are despised. 
The girls are never actually ill-treated, but they are 
made to assist their mothers in the care of the house and 
the younger children, in drawing water from the distant 
pool or river, and even in the work of planting the rice, 
standing ankle-deep in mud and water setting out the 
little rice plants, and reaping with the men in the harvest 
field. They are often valued according to the amount of 
work they can do. One Karen mother so felt the need 
of a daughter to help her in the care of nine sons, that 
on the birth of a tenth son she indignantly named him 
Nau Ta chee (Miss Tenth), declaring that she would 
have one daughter, and he bore that name to the day of 
his death, 

Ten is the ordinary quota of children for a Karen 
family, and when we meet a “ Sau Bleh ” or ‘* Nau Bleh” 
(Mr. or Miss Overplus), we know that we have an 
eleventh child to deal with. 

On the birth of a son the parents usually change their 
own names to accord with that of the child. Thus Sau 
Wah and Nau Mee Tha marry, and have a son whom 
they call Looneé. From that time they are known as 
Loonee Pah and Loonee Moh,—that is, Loonee’s father 
and Loonee’s mother. ' 

The Karens have adopted a custom from the Burmans 
of changing the prefix to a man’s name as he grows older. 
As a child he is known simply as Loonee; when he is a 
young man he becomes Sau Loonee or Moung Loonee ; 
in middle life he attains to the honorable title of Koh 
Loonee, and in old age he is known in the gates as Oo 
Loonee. 

The prevailing mode of carrying children is astride of 
one hip, With the 
arm thrown around 
the child’s waist. 
It is astonishing 
to see how quickly 
the little ones learn 
j;, to accommodate 
‘|’ themselves to this 
method of Jocomo- 
tion. The mother 
stoops, and putting 
one arm around the 
child’s waist, while 
perhaps the other 
one is occupied in 
steadying a large 
jar of water on her 
head, the child 
givesa little spring, 
and, flinging his 
legs apart, settles 
himself on this im- 
provised saddle as cozily as you please. The hip is bent 
outward to receive the little rider, who is changed from 
one side to the other as fatigue or convenience may de- 
mand, The position is not a graceful one, but mothers 
in Burmah, as well as in America, have to consider other 
things than graceful posturing in the daily round of 
household and maternal cares. Fathers sometiines carry 
their little sons proudly perched on one shoulder or 
astride the neck, but this is only on state occasions. 
Long after a child is able to walk he may be seen carried 
on the hip of some older child, who is so nearly of his 
own size that his legs hang to the ground, sorely en- 
cumbering the movements of the poor little carrier. 

The Karen cradle is a piece of the coarse striped cloth 
of the country, tied at both ends, and swung like a ham- 
mock from one beam to another. In this thé baby lies, 
nearly smothered in the folds of the cloth, while the 
mother sits at her loom, giving it a gentle push now and 
then.. When not in this swing, the child wil] always be 
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Karen mother and child. 


found either on the hip of some older child, or of the 
mother, as she goes back and forth doing her daily 
duties, 

Children learn to smoke at a very early period. A 
baby of a year will take a whiff at his mother’s cigar, 
and then return to his nursing,—that is, provided some 
older child has not usurped his place in the meantime. 
So common is this habit of continuing to nurse at inter- 
vals, even after the birth of several younger children, 
that Mrs. Vinton was once asked by a Karen woman if 
she had yet weaned her son, a boy of ten years old. 

Not possessing any written language, the Karens had 
no schools with which to harass their children, so that 
the long sultry days were spent either in caring for the 
younger children, in watching the buffialoes, or in the 
mild forms of dawdling which they called play. 

No greater contrast can be imagined than that between 
the eager, happy, dead-in-earnest manner of little Ameri- 
can girls, playing at housekeeping on neighboring sofas; 
anxiously carrying their dolls through the measles and 
scarlet-fever; gravely discussing the servant question; 
daintily fashioning wondrous garments; and seriously 
bemoaning the inability of Araminta Desdemona to bend 
her knees when she says her prayers, or the total de- 
pravity of Margaret Elizabeth, who had refused to say 
“Papa” or “Mama,” in spite of repeated and vigorous 
punches in the region of the diaphragm, and the listless, 
don’t-care attitude of most Karen children at their little 
games. We say guardedly, “most Karen children.” 





Karen boys playing football. 


Among the boys, especially as they grow older, we see 
them taking a real interest in their wrestling-matches, 
their football, and their canoe races; but the listless, half- 
hearted way in which most heathen children play is 
most painful to behold. : 

Football is a favorite pastime among the Karens, but 
it bears little resemblance to the American. The ball, 
which is made of split rattan, is the size of a very large 
orange, and is exceedingly light. The players, number- 
ing from four to ten, stand in a circle with their waist- 
cloths gathered tightly around the hips, so that both the 
bare legs and arms may have the freest possibie power 
of motion. The ball is thrown up, and as it comes down 
it is kicked by one of the players high into the air, 
Wherever it comes down the player nearest to it is to see 
that it does not tonch the ground, but is sent up again. 
This is done generally by a kick. with the toe; but ifthe 
ball happens to fall behind a player he does not take the 
trouble to turn to meet it, but with a dexterous fling of 
the heel upward, and without looking, he sends it flying 
over his head, to fall near some other player. It is never 
touched with the hand, but, if it cannot be reached with 
the foot, a sudden jerk with the elbow’ or knee, or even 
the shoulder, throws it upward a little, when a vigorous 
kick sends it spinning high in air, In.some games the 
effort is simply to keep the ball in the air; often, how- 
ever, each player tries to keep it to himself as long as 
he can, As it comes down he receives it on his knee, 
and sends it up to fall on his knee again and again, and 
so he keeps it going as long as he can. If it goes beyond 
him, whoever gets it keeps it going in like manner. The 
heel play is considered very skilful, especially if the 
player can knock the ball with his knee so as to have it 
come down just back of him, and be sent up with the 
heel to fall ia front upon his knee again. 
winning or losing of the game. It is simply play for 
play’s sake. It is decidedly the nearest approach to an 
athletic game known to the Karens, and yet it is turious 
to note how little muscular exertion is used. There are 
no headlong rushes, no touch downs, no goal kicking, 
or broken limbs and necks, with subsequent applause 
from spectators. Nothing is to be gained, nothing is 
risked. 

Boys play with marbles, also with a large bean called 
a mawketha, It is about the size of a silver dollar, and 
half an inch in thickness. The game is similar to ten- 
pins, the boys always playing for “keeps.” The beans 
are stood up in the sand, and the player, standing some 
six or eight feet away, holds the mawketha in the palm 
of the left hand, and sends it spinning along the ground 


There is no 
























































































































































































































































bye quick jork with the forefinger of the right, Those 


that he knocks down he keeps. 

Boys play with a top which is armed with a long, 
sharp peg. The top itself is turned out of hard Padouk 
wood. A little piece of wood is placed within a circle 
on the ground, and the players try to knock it out with 
their tops. When it is knocked out, all the players spin 
their tops, and immediately catch them up with the 
strings used in spinning them. The last one to do so 
has to place his top in the ring, and the others try to hit 
it, and so chip or split it, with theirs. If the top is 
knocked out of the ring, the same rule holds as with the 
chip in the first place. 

They have a game which is identical with “ peggy ” or 
“tip cat.” A small block of wood is whittled off to a 
point at each end, so as to be almond-shaped. This, as 
it lies on the ground, is struck sharply with a club or 
bat, and, as it flies up into the air, is struck again, or 
batted off to a distance, It is then “ thrown in” by one 
of the players, aimed at the bat, which is held with one 
end touching the ground. If it hits the bat, or falls 
within one bat’s-length, the successful thrower takes the 
place of batsman. If it misses, the batsman counts on 
his score as many bat-lengths as cover the distance at 
which the “ cat” is from the goal. 

Shooting with cross-bows is a favorite amusement. 
Boys, when quite young, get a cross-bow, and acquire 
considerable skill in its use. The stiffness of their bows 
is made a matter of strife and emulation among them. 
They measure strength by the strength required to 
string their respective bows. 

Besides these, they use an ordinary bow of bamboo, 
which has jn the center of its rattan string a little square 
mat or net of rattan. These bows are made for shooting 
clay pellets, whiclr the boys make themselves. The net 
is turned a little as the shot is fired, so that the pellet 
may pass the bow. Wo to the youngster who neglects 
this precaution, and who receives the pellet on the left 
hand as he grasps the bow in the middle! When watch- 
ing the paddy-fields, perched on their high bamboo 


' platforms, they busy themselves making these mud pellets 


and shooting the birds or monkeys which come to steal 

the rice. Any boy who can do any little tricks of leger- 

demain is at once a hero in the eyes of his companions. 
The favorite pastime of the Karens, and. perhaps the 


One in which the greatest number of houfs is spent, is 


listening to the relating of the legends of the people. 
They will sit for hours around their camp-fires, or in their 
boats while waiting for the tide to turn, while one of 
their number tells the most wonderful tales of horrible 
monsters, which a man endowed with special power 
through charms and tattooing would finaliy conquer. 
The beloo, a creature half human half tiger, plays a 
great part in these stories. For boldness of imagination 
these legends can scarcely be equaled in the folk-lore of 
any people. The belief in spirits or “nats” seems to 
lend wings to the imagination of a Karen on any and 
every occasion. The reason why more of these tales are 
not translated into our language is that most of them are 
too obscene to be fit for publication. In Colonel Smeat- 
on’s book, “The Loyal Karens of Burmah,” however, are 
several! that are very interesting, . The one about Peebe- 
yau, the goddess of the Larvest, is as charming a little 
tale as can be fofind in any language. 
Newark, N. J. 


CHB 
, Pay me my Wages 
By Cheyne Brady 


AY-DAY! Generally a happy day. It is a uni- 

; versal cry, ‘‘ Pay me my wages.” Every workman 

looks for wages or pay in some form. The merchant 

looks for profit, the artist for praise, the literateur for 

fame. In one form or another, every one looks for recom- 
pense,—wages, in fact. 

The laborer who earns with the sweat of his brow his 
daily wage, and on pay-day carries it home to his wife 
and family, makes it a sweet and happy day. 

Literal wages may be paid by the day, week, month, 
or quarter; but there are wages of another kind which 
are paid at the end of a lifetime. 

The payment of wages is a matter of justice ; the re- 
ceiver gets what is earned. It is a matter of debt, not of 
favor. There is a great day of reckoning coming. Then 
it wil) be found that mankind is divided into two classes, 
—those who will receive wages, and those who will re- 
ceive gifts. 

The wage-earning class are those who live in sin, who 
serve “ divers lusts arid pleasures.” If you are a wine- 

bibber, liquor is your master (or may be); if you area 


smoker, the filthy pipe is your master (7); if you are 
Justful, the flesh is your master; if you are a miser, gold 
is your master; if you are selfish, self is your master; if 
you are vain, pride is your master. “ Know ye not that 
to whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants 
ye are to whom ye obey?” 

What a man soweth that shall he also reap. At the 
last day you will be forced to admit that you have reaped 
what you sowed. The wages of sin is death. 

These are terrible wages. If you continue in sin, you 
will earn these wages, and get just what you deserve. 
Men do not complain when they get full wages for their 
work. Nor will you be able to complain, for then you 
will see that these wages are just. 

What then should you do? Strike instantly! Leave 
the Devil’s service at once. No notice is necessary. 
Turn to God. Confess your sin. Seek the gift of God, 
eternal life, and accept it by faith in Christ. 

You can never obtain this blessing by merit. You 
must accept it as the free gift of God. 

Some are too proud to receive a gift. Let not pride 
rob you of eternal happiness,- “‘ Humble yourself in the 
sight of the Lord, and he shall lift you up.” Being made 
free from sin, you shall become the servant of God, hav- 
ing your “ fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting 
life.” 


Trinity Vicarage, West Bromwich, Eng. 
Hop 


Sonship the Source of Service 
By Jesse A. Chase 


RECONCEPTIONS, varying modes of thought, and 
other intellectual limitations, are constantly making 

it difficult, often impossible, for us to view in true per- 
spective complementary truths. Perhaps in no particu- 
lar is this lack of complete vision more pronounced than 
in the present emphasis, possibly not too strong, but 
often disproportionate, laid upon the importance of ser- 
vice. To plead for more and better and more willing 
laborers is, truly, emphasizing the Golden Rule, urging 
the keeping of the second great cOmmandment, calling 
renewed attention to an essential component of the con- 
ditions under which, according to our Lord’s answer to 
the lawyer, one may inherit eternal life. Yet, true as 
this is, vital to real Christianity, it is still not the whole 
truth; and it is sometimes presented from such a point of 
view, sometimes in such vague and misunderstandable 
language, sometimes with such a minimization of co- 
ordinate truths, that the resultant conception is only a 
slight remove from complete error. Even the good 
things of life may be abused, and so are, often, its truths. 

Can the service for others be too persistently urged ? 
No, and yes. The Christ life cannot be unduly magni- 
fied ; but deductions from it, as to duty, to be true, must 
result from right conceptions of that life. To give one’s 
life in unreserved devotion to the need, the welfare, the 
uplift, the comfort of others, is undeniably the glorious 
use of being; and there need be, there ought to be, no 
cessation of encouragement and inspiration for ourselves 
and others to so dispose of life. Yet we see but the sur- 
face until we are prepared to base the urgency of this 
demand upon some truth or some condition precedent to 
the service itself. Service is a superstructure without a 
solid foundation, a conclusion from incomplete premises, 
when urged solely because of crying need and wondrous 
opportunity. 

The tniversal “ Why ?” which confronts every call to 
moral act, witresses to a truth receiving too little con- 
sideration in these days of incessant activity. This 
truth, which is the complement of service and of charac- 
ter, belittle it if you will, scoff at it as you may, is simply 
the reaffirmation that, to be purposeful, resultful, un- 
tiring, unswerving, undying, service must be based on 
some unyielding, persistent conviction, which is an ever- 
impelling force. Character is admired, and rightly. 
Service is applauded, and rightly. But do we see be- 
neath and behind them to their source, and realize that 
character is simply creed incarnated, that service is only 
conviction manifested ? 

It will not do to reply that we often see one hold most 
orthodox creeds, and still be insincere and serviceless. 
That is to assert that causation does not obtain in morals, 
The real belief, not the announced one; the actual creed, 
not the theoretic_—these show themselves in the life. 
What one does, depends on what one is. What one is, 
depends oh what one believes. Creed, character, con- 
duct,—this is the real sequence of service. 

What made the Christ life possible? Man's dire need 
and his wondrous love. But not these alons, for beneath 


them was his matchless devotion to the Father's will, 
Why was he thus consecratedly obedient? Because he 
. Here is thé ultimate. — No fur- 
ther “Why? ” is possible. The base of the Christ Jife 
was sonship. 

If we are right in this conclusion, it follows that the 
first essential of service is right relations with God ; that 
when the child of God wakes to joyous, triumphant 
realization of his sonship, that truth will not allow sloth, 
but will cause service to flow naturally and irresistibly. 

The world needs our doing for others more than we 
appreciate, and vastly more than we give. It needs per- 
sistent, continuous effort, rather than the present spas- 
modic attempts. Can there be found any.force so stire 
to hold the children of God in glad, willing, tireless 
labor, than the glorious realization of that relation to 
him which impels the son who loves his father to do 
that father’s will? which produced that wondrous life of 
overflowing helpfulness which Jesus lived, the eternal 
truth of sonship? Where God wants his children to go, 
what God wants his’ children to-do; if we have fully 
grasped this truth, if we actually believe it, there will be 
our place and work. Can a son do aught but serve? 
Why, at once it is no longer service, but a glad doing of 
his will; not.‘ What ought I to do?” but “ How much 
can I do?” 

Service which springs from sonship knows no. cessa- 
tion. Based on aught else, it is the branch apart from 
the vine. The root of all our good deeds must lie in the 
profound realization that we are “children of God by 
faith in Christ Jesus,” and from that source service cati- 
not but burst forth in blessing. 


St. Cloud, Minn. 
CAB 
Right Beginnings 
By Mrs. W. F. Crafts 


HE Sunday-school is the garden of the church, and 

the primary class is the nursery in the garden. In 

it the little“ plants” should be most carefully tended 

until they are ready for Cenepladting into the school 
garden. 

The gardener’ knows full well that his‘ nursery mtst 
have “his closest care; for if he starts unhealthy plants 
there, but little can be expected from the garden or or- 
chard which will presently be made up of those same 
plants or trees. So the superintendent must know that 
the kind of scholars that are developed in the primary 
class will sooner or later determine the character of his 
school. If they are restless, ungoverned, irreverent, it 
cannot be expected that the main department will be in 
good training. 

If characters like poisonous weeds or thistles are al- 
lowed to develop in the Sunday-school nursery, the whole 
school garden will be filled with the same sort. But if 
these little ones are so carefully trained that they are 
little plants of grace, we may confidently expect a schol 
that shall be filled with those who are indeed the trees 
of the Lord. Therefore, the primary class should be a 
place of right beginnings. 

Let us briefly consider in what. directions these right 
beginnings should be made: 

1. In the matter of home co-operation. When q little 
child first begins to attend Sunday-school it will be a 
comparatively easy matter to secure this, because the 
interest which centers about the child is so tender, and 
“starting to Sunday-school” is such an event in the 
child’s life that’ the parents and all in the home are 
peculiarly alive to what occursthere. It is notnecessary 
to repeat here the several plans which were suggested in 
a recent article in The Sunday School Times for securing 
home co-operation. Butif such co-operation is not made 
a fixed habit during the five years which the child is in 
the primary department (from three to eight years of age) 
it is quite certain that it will not be secured at any sub- 
sequent time, and the religious training of the child 
must be one-sided and defective. 

2. Impress the children with the cheerfulness of re- 
ligion. To this end, make the primary-class room an 
attractive place. Everything that is musty and dirty 
must be removed, even to the shut-up air, which grows 
old from week to week. It is difficult to teach success- 
fully about the Light of the World in dark, unventilated 
corners, Let there be plenty of good air. Some attention 


is paid to cubic feet of space required to seat a primary 
class, although the overcrowded condition is often 
lamentable, but less attention is paid to cubic feet of air 
which those same children must have for breathing. 
Children are fond of bright colors. A mother once 
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told me that she frequently put a red dress on her child, 
because she saw that he was happier in a dress of that 
color than any other. 

‘Make the primary-class room cheerful with bright 
colors,—red chairs, stained-glass windows (when the ex- 
pense is not a barrier), pleasantly tinted walls, with many 
pictures upon them. Use the picture rolls for this pur- 
pose, with pictures cut apart, and framed in yellow 
crinkled tissue paper, or have these same pictures pasted 
together and used as a frieze. One dollar each will 
secure large, exquisitely colored pictures of Bible scenes, 
—published by the London Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge. These can undoubtedly be im- 
ported through some publishing house in our own coun- 
try which deals in foreign publications. There should 
be some floor covering, either matting or carpet; a room 
cannot be cheerful without it. I used to think a waxed 
and polished floor, being estheticywas desirable; but, 
after a year’s experience in seeing children trying to 
keep their footing and sitting, and often losing it, I 
made up my mind to the contrary. Primary teachers 
should visit kindergartens in order to get ideas about 
decorating their class-rooms, and making them attractive: 
On no account consent to the pfimary room being made 
a store-room for unused articles belonging to other parts 
of the building, as is so frequently done. 

8, Make a right beginning in the matter of teaching. 


The primary class should be even better taught than the~ 


Bible class, for the reason that first impressions are in- 
delible. Little children take what is given to them, 
while older scholars are able ‘to discriminate, and reject 
that which is unwise. It is not enough to teach children 
jingle¢ on the commandments in rhyme, or pretty little 
fairy stories from nature, but rather God’s truth as it is 
to be found in his book. Better methods of teaching 
will largely solve the question of a better system of les- 
sons. Nothing will so help primary teachers to better 
methods as a study of the kindergartensystem. Itis not 
proposed to turn the primary class into a kindergarten. 
It could not be done without meeting every day in the 
week, A study of kindergarten methods will show how 
to present truth in the most natural and simple way to 
reach children. 

But the teaching of the lesson is not sufficient. There 
are certain things, which may well be called the funda- 
mentals of religion, which they should also be taught, 
since the primary class is to’be a place of right begin- 
nings. Letthem be taught first in simple child language, 
and then in scriptural form, or something that wfll abide, 
the duty of repentance (Prov. 28: 13); the reason of 
Jesus’ death on the cross (Eph. 1: 7); the assurance of 
forgiveness (1 John 1: 9); whoshould be an example to 
follow (John 13: 15); what should be the guide of life 
(1 John 2: 6); what to pray for (Psa. 51: 9-12); how to 
get help to do right (Phil. 2: 10; 4: 13); why we call 
the Bible the “ Word of God” (2 Peter 1: 21); what 
baptism means (Acts 22: 16); what the bread and wine 
of the Lord’s Supper means (1 Cor. 11 : 23-26). All pri- 
mary teachers agree that supplemental lessons should 
also include the Beatitudes, Psalms 1, 23, 100, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Creed. Primary teachers are not all 
agreed, however, that the books of the Bible should be 
taught to little children until they are able to read the 
Bible, and this is not usually the case while they are 

‘in the primary department, unless they are kept there 
beyond the age when they should be transferred. 

4. There should be right beginningsin ways of praying. 
The children should not only be taught to repeat prayers 
in proper form, because some of them come from homes 
where prayer is not heard, but they should be guided in 
forming prayers. This can be done by use of the sen- 
tence prayer, when, after a brief conversation about what 
they have had to thank God for, and what they wish to 
ask him for, they should be told to tell these things to 
God aloud, and only one thing from each child; or, let 
the teacher make the sentences, and ask the whole class 
to repeat in concert. It is to be questioned whether or 


not a too frequent use of tie Lord’s Prayer does not 


bring about a careless and meaningless condition on the 
part of the children. 

5. There should be right beginnings in singing. Teach 
the children to sing to God, and for God. A prayer 
before the song will help them to sing in the right spirit. 
Primary teachers often select songs that are ‘‘ catchy” 
with very little consideration for what they teach. A 
song need not be dull because its teachings are good. 


Better than to use our song-book is the plan of making 


selections from many books, and pasting them in a scrap- 
book, 


The children will give better attention to the songs if 


P a - they see the words. The words printed on large sheets 






of muslin, either with stencils or with a brash, simply 
and roughly, will be better than books in the hands of 


the scholars, as the books will distract their attention by 


giving them something to play with. 

6. There should be right beginnings in the culture of 
benevolence. ‘‘ Something from everybody every Sunday 
in the year” is the motto by which most astonishing re- 
sults have been accomplished in a certain school. The 
pastor, in describing the plan to a company of theologi- 
cal students, said: “ There have only been two offerings 
omitted in our school during the year,—one boy and one 
girl each on one Sunday neglected to bring their 9fferings.” 
If little children are trained in the habit of systematic 
giving for the five yearsin the primary department, they 
will ever afterwards be no more likely to come without 
their offerings than without their hats, 

Small colored envelopes (costing seventy-five cents a 
thousand), given to the children at the beginning of each 
quarter, in which to put their offerings, will greatly facili- 
tate carrying out this plan. The envelopes will serve as 
reminders, and they will enable the children to carry 
their money safely, and also give them pleasure in do- 
ing it. , 

7. There must be right beginnings in Christian life. 
Little plants of grace are what the gardener—the super- 
intendent—must expect from his nursery. They must 
be so nurtured that they will grow as Jesus did when a 
child. “ And the child grew and waxed strong in spirit, 
filled with wisdom, and the grace of God was upon him.” 

Let us proceed on the supposition that the children 
may always belong to Jesus, saved by his. grace, and 
through their own choice of him as their Saviour. 


Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
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The Wise Lilies 


By Margaret Newcomb 


NCE there lived a little boy who was very ignorant, 

He learned nothing from morning till night. He 

could not tell black from white, and, as for putting two 
and two together, that was far beyond him. 

This little boy was a burden to his friends. There is 
no telling what a know-nothing may do. He may take a 
hornet for his bosom Friend, and then he will be stung. 
He may take the blue lake for dry land, and then he will 
be drowned. 

The good people who took care of this little boy, run 
fast as they could from pillar to post, could never keep 
him out of danger. They became very tired indeed. 
One day they said, “ We will sit down, for, if we do not, 
we shall drop with fatigue.” 

Accordingly they seated themselves, and the little boy 
was left his own guide,—a very foolish guide, you will 
say. Hg went down the garden to where white lilies 
grew tall in the sunshine. These were the delight and 
pride of all the household. ‘ Let us take a peep at the 
white lilies,” said those who were tired; and, if any one 
was especially glad, away he went down the garden path 
for an exchange of smiles with the white lilies. 

The little boy stood on tiptoe to spy the gold that was 
in these flowers. He could not see well, so he bent them 
down, They bobbed back again, for they were full of 
spring. 

“You hateful things, you are too high!” cried the 
little boy. “I will cut you down, and I shall plant you 
low. Want to see me do it?” 

He took a big stick; he beat them down truly, and 
planted them much lower, quite near the ground. But 
who was going to make them grow? As for looking at 
the gold in them, that could not be done very long. 
They shut themselves together as quickly as they could, 
and shriveled away in the hot sunshine. 

On hearing of this mishap the good people mourned 
greatly. . 

“Tt will not do to sit down, either,” said they. “The 
lilies! If he knows no more than to destroy the lilies, 
things have come to a pretty pass. We had best con- 
sult the fairies. There is nothing else left to do.” 

They set out at once in search of the fairies. They 
took the little boy with them, for, he being so ignorant, 
it would never do to leave him at home. He was fast 
asleep, and that was well. The fairies, seeing him so 
quiet, would deal kindly with him. 

The good people went on until they came to a cave. 





Entering the cave, they proceeded down a rocky passage 
until they came toa gate. This was locked. A jump 
would clear it, yet grown people, we all know, are not 
goodata jump. Nevertheless they blundered over some- 
how. Quite out of b they stumbled down the rocks, 
and came into fairyland. 

Little voices rang out like bells to greet them, and 
soon a dancing group of fairies Jed them through the 
sparkling valley. Some flew over them, some beside 
them. “Oy 

“ What have you there?” the fairies asked. 

“ Only a little boy,” was the response. 

“That is nice,” said the fairies, 

“ Not so.nice either,” responded the good people, “ for 
he is very heavy.” 

“Fit him up with wings,” said the fairies. 

“We pray you not!” cried the good people. “It is 
wits he needs, If he had only wits, he could use his own 
legs to some purpose, and so could do without wings,” 

When the lovely fairies learned in what a sad fix this 
child was, they were much grieved. Their wings no 
longer flashed in the sunlight. They alighted on the 
ground, and fell to thinking. Some sat straight, pluck- 
ing at the grass; some fell flat, staring at the sky, Fairies 
do not think all the time, like the dull old bull-frog that 
keeps it up so everlastingly in the swamp, Him they 
ali disdain. As for their thinking, it is like the quick 
twinkles of the evening stars, The wisest fairy spoke 
first : 

“He must learn something, and if no mortal can teach 
him, I will do it myself.” 

“Then there will be magic in it,” cried the good people, 
“and that is what we need. Nothing short of magic 
will serve us.” 

But what to teach him? If he knows nothing at all, 
where will you begin with him? Even the wigest fairy 
was at a loss about this. 

“Teach him to tell the time of day,” said one, gaily. 
“Every one should know that.” 

“ Willthat prevent him from pouting the day through?” 
asked the good people. 

“Teach him to read in a book,” said another. 
a mortal need.” 

“ Will that keep him from speaking angry words?” 
asked the goéd people. 

“There are the figures! Teach him to know one and 
two, and to put them together,” interrupted an eager 
fellow in a pointed cap. : 

** Will he not count out the largest share for himself 
just the same? ” asked the good people. 

“Teach him to know all the flowers; for they are 
beautiful.’ 

“ That is it,” said the fairies; and the good people 
themselves were almost persuaded. 

“ Perhaps that is the thing to teach him. 
We cannot tell!” 

But the wise fairy was vexed, 

“You are no better than so many fireflies,—here, 
there, and everywhere. Still, it is well you spoke of the 
flowers, I notice the white lilies have golden tongues. 
Let them speak.” 

Tall white lilies stood about in silent repose. At the 
fairy’s word, they broke into*motion, swaying as they 
sang, “ We know,” they sang,—“ we know what we 
should learn : 


“Tt is 


It might be! 


* For in a garden once we grew ; 
The sky was blue above, 
And sweetest love was all we knew,— 
Not hate, but love. 


“ The little boy who by his blows 
O’erthrew our happy state, 
Teach him, kind fairies, ere he goes, 
To love, not hate.” 


The wise fairy, aglow with pleasure, spread her wings, 

“That is it,” she said. 

“ That is it,” said the others, and they too were winged 
with joy. 

As for the good people, they got themselves on to their 
feet. 

“Can that be done, pray ?” they cried. 
be excellent.” 

It did not take the wise fairy long to teach the little 
boy. There was magic in it. No sooner had he learned 
to love—not hate—than he became the wisest boy in the 
world, and those that met him exclaimed: 

“ Where is the ignorant child we used to know? Has 
he vanished? Nevermind forthat! He wasa nuisance, 
and we are well rid of him. This boy is quite another 
thing!” 

New Haven, Conn. 
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| LESSON HELPS 


Lesson Calendar 


Third Quarter, 1895 


1, Iply 7.—The Ten CommandMents............:cscceerseeeeecerreeeee Exod, 20 : 1-17 
2, July 14.~—The Golden Calf... 
3. July 21.—Nadab and Abihu.. 
4, July 28.—Journeying to Canaan Num. 10 : 29-36 
5. Aug. 4.—The Report of the Spies...... Nam. 18 : 17-20, 23-33 
6. August 11.—The Brazen Serpent.. Num. 21:49 
7, August 18.—The New Home in Canaait....................-00cse00e Deut. 6 ; 3-15 
8. August 25.—Crossing the Jordan.............. oie 
9. September 1.—The Fall of Jericho...... 
10. September 8.—Caleb’s Reward... ra 
ll. September 15,—The Cities of Refuge. idbtiscabiesbockistes 
12, September 22.—Joshua Renewing the Covenant............. 

















14, September 29.—Review. 
RSS 
Outline Inductive Studies 
Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
7 
Study 5.—The Wilderness Wander- 
ings 
Numbers 13-19. 


I, Tux Onganizep MATERIAL. 

Arriving in the wilderness of Paran, Moses sends forth 
spies into the land of Canaan—their names, instructions, and 
route (Num. 13: 1-25); they rejoin the people at Kadesh 
with a discouraging majority report (13 : 26-33) ; the Israel- 
ites rebel against advancing into Canaan, despite the words 
of Joshua and Caleb (14: 1-10); for the second time Moses is 
urged to become the founder of a new Israel, but refases, and 
pleads for his people with Jehovah (14: 11-25); Jehovah 
yields, but pronounces the judgment of a generation’s wan- 
dering upon the guilty people (14 : 26-38); the people at- 
tempt to enter Canaan, but are repulsed (14 : 89-45). 
Various laws concerning offerings and fringes (15 : 1-41). 
The rebellious conduct of Korah and other Levites, and of 
the princes of Israel, Dathan and Abiram, and their over- 
whelming punishment (16 ; 1-40). Again the people mur- 
mur, and are punished by a plague (16": 41-50); the choice 
of the tribe of Levi is then confirmed by the budding of 
Aaron’s rod (17 : 1-13) ; various ordinances regarding Levites 
_ (18 : 1-82); the law of the sin-offering (19 : 1-22). 

Il, TueMes ror Stupy anv Discussion. 

There is no indication of time given in this study. We 
cannot be certain at all either when or in what order these 
events occurred, Numbers 10 : 11 mentions the second 
‘month of the second year, Chapter 20 begins-with the first 
month of the fortieth year. Hence these chapters treat of 
events which cover more or less of the thirty-eight years of 
interval. 

1. The Twelve,Spies. (1.) The motive for sending them. 
Was it a prompting of faint-heartedness,—an excuse for 
delay—as Rev. Dr. Taylor seems to imply, or of good judg- 
ment? Note that Numbers 13:1 ascribes the impulse to 
Jehovah, while Deuteronomy 1 : 22, 23, makes it a suggestion 
Goming from the people. (2.) The route. To determine 
this is not easy. Verse 21 of chapter 13 implies a passing 
through the whole land of Canaan to the extreme north. 
Verses 22 and 23 take them only a little north of Hebron, 
with which Deuteronomy 1: 24 seems to agree. (3.) The 
double report. Notice the divergent details. Compare 
verses 27 and 32, verses 28, 38, and 14:9. Notice also how 
evidently the character of the reports was affected by the 
character of those who made them. (4.) The rebellion. 
Notice how the elements of distrust in God and. disobe- 
dience entered into it (14 : 22), how persistent the people 
were, how blind to God's gracious providence. (5.) The 
punishment. To wander for a generation. Note Revised 
Version margin of 14 : 33, to the effect that we may think of 
this period as spent in desultory movements to and fro, with 
Kadesh as a sort of headquarters. It cannot be regarded as 
certain that the period was exactly thirty-eight years. Forty 
is often a round number in the Old Testament. (6.) The 
double element inthe story. Note that we have two remarks 
about the route taken, two kinds of reports, etc. These facts 
in themselves may be explained by supposing that they went 
in two’bands and had two sets of experiences as well as 
divided opinions. 

2. Archeological Material. (1.) Kadesh-barnea. (a) Its 
importance as the rallying center of Israel at this period. 
(b.) Various views regarding its location. (c¢.) Dr. Trum- 
bull’s solution of the previously unsettled question. Thissub- 
ject is of sufficient importance to warrant the careful reading 
in connection, with this lesson, of Dr. Trumbull’s book, 
“ Kadesh-barnea,” which covers adequately all that can be 
saidabout the spot. (2.) Canaan in Joshua’s day. (a) Its 
iwhabitants and resources, (b.) Its civilization and cities 
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(Deut. 1 : 28; Num. 13: 28), 





Compare such books as 


McCurdy’s “ History, Prophecy, and the Monuments,” Sayce’s 
“Higher Criticism and the Monuments,” or any book that 
professes to treat of the archeology of Palestine. 


3. The Remaining Material. 


The bearing of the remainder 


of this material upon the chapters considered is indicated in 
the “ organized material,” and does not call for any special 


study. 


ACE 
jAids to Specific Study 


a 
Lesson 5, August 4, 1895 
The Report of the Spies 


Gotpen TExtT: 
Num, 14: 9. 


The Lord is with us: fear them not.— 


Lesson Text 


(Num. 13 : 17-20, 23-33. 


Memory verse: 20.) 


Study connection in Numbers 13 and 14, 


COMMON VERSION. 


174 And MOd’ses sent them to 
spy out the land of Cé’naan, and 
said unto them, Get you up this 
way southward, and go up into 
the mountain : 

18 And see the land, what it is ; 
and the people that dwelleth 
therein, whether they be strong 
or weak, few or many ; 

19 And what the land is that 
they dwell in, whether it be good 
or bad; and what cities they be 
that they dwell in, whether in 
tents, or in strong holds; 

20 And what the land is, 
whether it de fat or lean, whether 
there be wood therein, or not. 
And be ye of good courage, and 
bring of the fruit of the land. 
Now the time was the time of the 
first ba grapes. 


23 And they came unto the 
brook of Esh’cdl, and cut down 
from thence a branch with one 
cluster of grapes, and they bare it 
between two upon a staff; and 
they brought of the pomegranates, 
and of the figs. 

24 The place was calléd the 
brook Esh’c6l, because of the 
cluster of grapes which the chil- 
dren of Is’ra-el cut down from 
thence. 

2% And they returned from 
searching of the land after forty 
days. 

26 { And they went and came 
to MO’ses, and to Adr’on, and to 
all the congregation of the chil- 
dren of Is’ra-el, unto the wilder- 
ness of Pi’ran, to Ka’desh ; and 
brought back word’ unto them, 
and unto all the congregation, 
and shewed them the fruit of the 
land. 

27 And they told him, and said, 
We came unto the land whither 
thou sentest us, and surely it 
floweth with milk and honey; 
and this # the fruit of it. 

28 Nevertheless the people be 
strong that dwell in the land, 
and the cities are walled, and 
very great: and moreover we 
saw the children of A’n&k there. 

29 The Am/‘a-lek-ites dwell in 
the land of the south: and the 
HiVtites, and the Jéb’u-sites, and 
the .Am‘o-ites, dwell in the 
mountains : and the Caé’naan-ites 
dwell by thesea, and by the coast 
of Jér’dan. 

30 And Ca’leb stilled the people 
before M6’ses, and said, Let us go 
up at once, and possess it; for we 
are well able to overcome it. 

31 But the men that went up 
with him said, We be not able to 
go up against the people; for they 
are stronger than we. 

$2 And they brought up an evil 
report of the land which they 
had searched unto the children 
of Is‘ra-el, saying, The land, 
through which we have gone to 
search it, is a land thateateth up 
the inhabitants thereof; and all 

the people that we saw in it are 
men of a great stature. 

$33 And there we saw the giants, 
the sons of A’nik, which come of 
the giants: and we were in our 
own sight as grasshoppers, and so 


we were in their sight. 





REVISED VERSION. 


17 And Moses sent them to spy 
out the land of Canaan, and 
said unto them, Get you up 
this way 'by the South, and go 
up into the mountains: and 
see the land, what it is; and 
the people that dwelleth 
therein, whether they be 
strong or weak, whether they 
be few ormany ; and what the 
land is that they dwell in, 
whether it be good or bad; 
and what cities they be that 
they dwell in, whether in 
camps, or in strong holds; 
20 and what the land is, whether 
it be fat or lean, whether there 
be wood therein, or not. And 
be ye of good courage, and 
bring of the fruit of the land. 
Now the time was the time of 
a Sueteipe grapes. 
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23 And they came unto the valley 
of Eshcol, and cut down from 
thenee a branch with one 
cluster of grapes, and they 
bare it upon a staff between 
two; they brought also of the 
pomegranates, and of the figs. 
That place was called the val- 
ley of * Eshcol, because of the 
cluster which the children of 
Israel cut down from thence. 
And, they returned from spy- 
ing out the land at the end of 
fHRy days. And they went 
and came to Moses, and to 
Aaron, and to all the congre- 
gation of the childrenof Israel, 
unto the wilderness of Paran, 
to Kadesh; and brought back 
word unto them, and unto all 
the congregation, and shewed 
them the fruit of the land. 
And they told him, and said, 
We came unto the land 
whither thou sentest us, and 
surely it floweth with milk 
and honey; and this is the 
28 fruit of it. Howbelt the peo- 
ple that dwell in the land are 
strong, and the cities are 
fenced, and very great: and 
moreover we saw the children 
29 of Anakthere. Amalek dwell- 
eth in the land of the South: 
and the Hittite, and the Jebu- 
site, and the Amorite, dwell 
in the mountains: and the 
Canaanite dwelleth by the 
sea, and along by the side of 
30 Jordan. And Caleb stilled the 
people before Moses, and said; 
Let us go up at once, and pos- 
sess it; for we are well able to 
81 overcome it. But the men 
that went up with him said, 
We be notable to goup against 
the people; for they are 
32 stronger than we. And they 
brought up an evil report of 
the land which they had spied 
out unto the children of Israel, 
saying, The land, through 
which we have gone to spy it 
out, is a land that eateth up 
the inhabitants thereof; and 
all the people that we saw in it 
are men ofgreat stature, And 
there we saw the *Nephilim, 
the sons of Anak, which come 
of the Nephilim : and we were 
in our own sight as grasshop- 
pers, and so we were in their 
sight. 


24 
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26 


108, info * That is,acluster * Or, giants 


The Americin Revisers would substitute “ 
‘78 and 31, and “ fortified” for “ fenced ’’ in verse 


. 


are” for‘ be” in verses 
2. 





















































































Lesson Plan 
Topic OF THE QUARTER : The Very Present Helper. 
Go.pen Text For THE QUARTER: God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble,—Psa. 46 : 1. 
2. 
Lesson Toric : Help through Exceptional Heroism. 


1. Inspection, vs. 17-20, 23-25. 
2. Cowardice, vs. 26-29, 31-33. 
3- Heroism, v. 30, 
oe 
Darty Home REApINGs : - 


OUTLINE: 


M.—Num. 13: 17°25. 
T.—Num. 13 : 26-33. 
W.—Num. 14: 1-12. Mistrust. 

T.—Num. 14 : 13-25. The punishment. 

FP.—Num, 14 : 26-39. Judgment on the rebellious. 
S.—Num. 3a : 6-15. Remembrance of the fact, 
S.—Psa. 46: Sand Without fear. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the a a ri 
Bible Reading Association.) 


RY 
: Lesson Analysis 


I, INSPECTION, 


} Report of the spies. 


1. The Inspectors : 
Moses sent them, to spy out the land of Canaan ‘17). 
Send thou men, that they may spy out the land (Num. 13 : 2). 
Moses sent them. ... Andi these were their names (Num. 13 : 8, 4)., 
I sent them from Kadesh-barnea to see the land (Num. 82: 8). 
2. The Inhabitants : 
See... the people that dwelleth therein (18). 
wane? fear Pg the people of the land; for they are bread for us 
(Num. 
The peo je it erpater and taller than we (Deut. 1 : 23). 
I shall drive them out, as the Lord spake (Josh. 14: 12). 
3- The Cities : 
See... what cities they be that they dwell in (18, 19). 
The cities are great and fenced up to heaven (Deut. 1 : 28). 
Cities fenced with high walls, » gates, and bars (Deut, 3: 5). 
Great and goodly cities (Deut. 6 : 10). 
4- The Land : 
See... what the land is whether it be fat or lean (18, 20).) 
A rood land and a large, ... flowing with milk and honey (Exod. 
8). 
A ‘én of wheat and barley, .. . oil olives and honey (Deut..8 : 8). 
A land which the Lord thy God cureth for (Deut. 11 ; 12). 
5. The Fruits ; 
One cluster of grapes, and . . . pomegranates, and . . . figs (23). 


They took of the fruit... and game it down unto us (Deut. T : 25). 
‘Aland of... vines and fig trees and pomegranates (Deut. 8 : A. 
Israel dwelieth . + ; in a land of corn and wine eut. 33 ; 


H. ,COWA RDICE. 


1. Difficulties Exaggerated : 
Howbeit the people... are strong, and the cities are fenced (28), 


Our wives and our little ones shall be & prey (Num, 14: iZ 
We have seen the sons of the Anakim there (Deut: 1: 
Thou hast heard say, Who can stand before . 


2. Ability Disparaged: 
We be not able to go up against the people (31). 


They discouraged the heart of . . . Israel (Numi. 32 : °.. 

Our brethren have made pur heart to melt (Deut. 1 : 

If tes faint in the day of adversity, thy strength 7 small (Prov, 
24: 10). 


oth Anak? ‘hows 9:2) 


III, HEROISM. 


1. Oppesing a Multitude : 

Caleb stilled the people before Moses (30). 
Thon shalt not follow a multitude to do evil (Exod, 23 : 2). 
Joshua... and Cale «rent their clothes (Num. 14 : 6). 
All the congregation bade stone them with stones (Num. 14 = 10). 
2. Proposing an Advance : 

Let us go up at once, and possess it (30). 
Go in and possess the Jand (Deut, 1: 
Go up, iake possession, as the Lord . 
Arise, go over this Jordan (Josh, i: 2). 
3. Assuring a Conquest : 

We are well able to overcome it (30). 
The Lord , . . will bring us into this land (Num. 14; 8). 
They shall go in and possess the land (Deut. 10 : 11). 
Ye shall possess it, and dwell therein (Deut. 11 : 31). 


8). 
. hath spoken (Deut. 1: 21), 


Oo 


Verse 17.—‘‘ Moses sent them to spy out the land.” The land of 


Conese 2) As promised ; (2) As spied out ; (3) As conquered ; (4) As 
occupied, 
Verse 18.—“‘See thé land: ... and the people.’’ (1) Canaan’s 


natural productiveness; (2) Canaan's original inhabitants; (3) Ca- 

naan bie maces inhabitants; (4) Canaan’s subsequeut history. 

lands —**Be ye of good courage, and bring of the fruit of the 
ve ie 


1) A épirt for advancement ; (2) A basis for encouragement. 
rse 23.—‘‘ They brought also of the pomegranates, and of the 
fi % rn) evidences of fertility ; (2) Inducements to progress. 
e. They returned from spying out the lund,” (1) The 
cuminnt 2) The inspection ; (8) The home-coming 
Verse 27.—‘ Surely it p weed with milk and honey.” A land (1) 


Of gracious promise ; (2) Of assured abundance; (3) Of delayed ac- 


ceptance. 

Gorse 8 30.—** Let us up at once, and it.’ (1) Tsrael’s 
hesitancy ; (2) Jehovah's indignation ; (3) leb’s confidence; (4) 
Jehovah's approval. 

Verse 33.—** We were In our own sight as grasshoppers’ Sources 


of cowardice: (1) — of others ; (2) Disparagement of self ; 
(3) Forgetfulness of 


RSS 
Lesson Bible Reading 


Holy Boldness 


Characteristic of the righteous (Prov. 28 : 1). 
Pre-eminent in Jesus (John 7 : 26). 

A product of faith (Eph. 3 ; 12; Heb. 10 : 19). 

A product of trust (Isa. 50 :7; Heb. 13 : 6). 

A product of obedience (Acts 5 : 29) 

A product of fidelity (1 Tim. 3 : 13). 

An object of prayer (Acts 4: 23; ae 19, 2). 

Abides forever (1 John 4; 17; Rey. 22 : 20). 2 








Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


POGRAPHICAL Potts.—The student who desires 

really to understand the account as given in the Bible 
must make himself familiar with the topography of the 
region. He may learn in part from maps and from the brief 
notices found in teachers’ Bibles or in Bible geographies, but 
he needs to read something more extended,—Trumbull’s 
“ Kadesh-barnea,” or Palmer’s “ Desert of the Exodus,” for 
example. Certain of the biblical terms, also, should be fixed 
firmly in mind. 

Tue WILpERNEss.—The writers of the Bible think of the 
arable regions of Syria as bounded to the east and south by a 
vast tract that is mainly suitable only for pasturage, just as 
they are bounded on the west by the Mediterranean. This 
tract is “the wilderness.” Strictly speaking, there is one 
wilderness only, just as there is one sea, and the wilderness 
interpenetrates the arable region in what may be described 
as inlets and bays.and gulfs of pasturage country. Certain 
great physical divisions of the wilderness have particular 
names, and other parts are named by the names of the adja- 
cent parts of the arable region. The Sinaitic peninsula is 
the triangular part of the wilderness situated between the 
two northern arms of the Red Sea, and separated by the 
eastern arm from the much larger tract to the east. 

THe WILDERNESS oF S1nal.—This is the central region of 
the southern part of the triangle, made up of bare and rugged 
mountains of volcanic rock, furrowed by narrow valleys. Pro- 
jecting into it in an obtuse angle from the north is a belt of 
lower hills, prevailingly sandstone. 

THe WILpEeRNEss OF PARAN.—This lies north of the 
sandstone belt, extending to the Mediterranean, and covering 
the larger part of the area of the peninsula. It is a barren 
limestone plateau, draining northward. It is much higher 
than the sandstone belt, and one must ascend into it through 
gorges difficult to pass. To the northeast there projects into 
it a yet higher plateau, the south country, in shape like an 
irregular horseshoe, with the curved side to the south. To 
the north of the South Country lies the mountain country of 
Judah. 

THe Witoerness’ or Zin.—Judging from Numbers 
$4: 1-4, Joshua 15: 1-3, etc., it is the northeastern part of 
the wilderness of Paran, skirting the South Country. At the 
close of the exodus it was Edomite territory (Num, 34: 3; 
Josh, 15: 1: Num. 20: 16). 

Kaprsu.—Properly the name of a city (Num, 0’: 16, and 
the natural bearing of the name) about a hundred and forty 
miles north, and thirty-five miles east, of Sinai, near the 
southwestern border of the South Country, on the border of 
the wilderness of. Zin or Paran. The name “ wilderness of 
Kadesh ” (Psa. 29 : 8), or even the name “ Kadesh ” by itself, 
would be naturally applied to the adjacent parts of the wil- 
derness (Num. 33 : 36). 

Events.—Israel remained at / Kibroth-hattaavah more 
than a month (Num. 11: 20,21). The new naticaal or- 
ganization was completed by appointing seventy men, en- 
dowed with the gift of prophecy, to assist Moses (vs, 16-30). 
There was a miraculous supply of quails, and a plague upon 
the people for their murmuring (vs. 1-6, 18-35). Then they 
moved to Hazeroth, where Miriam became a leper, and was 
healed, remaining there more than seven days (11 : 35 to 
12:16). Then they traversed the wilderness of Paran to 
Kadesh (12: 16; 13: 3, 21, 26), reaching Kadesh about the 
middle of the year (13: 20, 23). It is not certain that the 
stations mentioned in Numbers 33 : 19-36 belong to this 
journey. 

Oo 


Critical Notes 


The lesson describes the sending out of the spies (v. 17), 
the directions given them (vs. 18-20), the fruits of the 
land (vs, 23, 24), the giving of the report (vs. 25, 26), the 
report itself (vs. 27-29), the way in which it was received 
(vs. 30-33). 

Verse 17.— Moses sent them: He sent them by divine com- 
mand (vs. 2, 3), but also at the suggestion of the leaders of 
the people (Deut. 1 : 22, 23).—To spy out the land: We must 
not put a belittling interpretation on this. The service was 
as important as it was arduous, and the men selected for it 
(vs. 2-16) were men of noble birth and tried reputation.— 
Canaan: The tefritory intended is noted below: “ From the 
wilderness of Zin.. . . to the entering in of Hamath :” that is, 
the country west of the Jordan valley, to the length of about 
four and a half degrees, from nearly fifty miles south of Beer- 
sheba to about a hundred and thirty miles north of Dan.— 
Go ye up here in the South Country: This is the simplest trans- 
lation. The grammatical form used is hot that which is 
technically translated “ get you up.” The Hebrew pronoun 
is evidently here employed as an adverb of place; the trans- 
lation “this way” renders it into ambigucus English. The 
eli Raia 
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preposition is naturally “in,” rather than “by” or “into.” 
The “southward” of the Old Version is geographically mis- 
leading. They were at the frontier of the South country. 
They were to go up here to the right, in the South country, 
and not there to the left, by way of the Mediterranean plain. 
—And ascend the Mowntain Country: This translation is not 
the best possible English, but it indicates the syntax. They 
were to go up first into the South Country, and from there 
into the mountain country west of the Jordan. 

Verses 18-20.—The land, what it is: The physical geogra- 
phy of it—The people: The political geography.— Whether 
... strong or weak .. . few or many: Whether they are able to 
make a formidable defense, but also whether there is a teem- 
ing population, indicating the richness of the land.— The land 
... whether .. . good or bad: Good or bad in its appearance to 
the eye, and its resourées generally.— Jn camps, or in strongholds: 
The Revised Version is correct in substituting “camps” for 
the “tents” of.the Old Version. Moses assumes that*the 
inhabitants are making preparations to resist invasion. Have 
they fortified cities to fall back upon, or are they mainly de- 
pendent on their camps?—@he land ... whether it be fat or 
lean: That is, agriculturally.— Wood: These people, who 
had lived in rich Egypt, and had now been a year and a half 
in the wilderness, were qualified to appreciate the difference 
between fertile and infertile country, between land that had 
forests and Jand that had*none.—Bring of the fruit of the land : 
An object lesson is more impressive than any statement in 
words: It should be noticed how the directions emphasize 
the land. Attention is called in detail to its excellences, to 
the fact how remarkably well worth possessing it is, rather 
than to difficulties or to military details, though the latter 
are not neglected. In this Moses displayed wisdom, and 
here lies one of the important spiritual lessons of the nar- 
rative, 

Verses 23, 24.—We must think of the spies as doing their 
work, not all together, but one by one, or two by two, going 
everywhere, and gaining all the information they could. The 
narrative gives us only a few points. First it mentions the 
extent of the land explored, from the wilderness of Zin, 
whence they started, to Hamath (v. 21). Then it notes the 
fact that the first important city they came to was Hebron, 
inhabited by giants (v.22), and then leaps over the interven- 
ing incidents to the cutting of the grape cluster, as they near 
the, camp, on their return.— Valley of Eshcol: The place is 
not identified, but as spies they would travel light, and not 
load themselves with fruits till they were, near the end of 
their return journey.—A staff between two: This gives us no 
idea how many pounds the bunch of grapes weighed, but the 
implication is that it was wonderfully large.—Pomrgranates, 
and ,.. figs: These statements, along with the closing clause 
of verse 20, are evidence as to the season of the year. It was 
now near the close of the fruit harvest, just before the time 
for the feast of tabernacles, the time of the first ripe grapes 
having been forty days earlier, when the spies started. The 
spies had seen the land filled with the stored grain, already 
harvested, and had watched the inhabitants gathering in 
their crops of fruits and wine. 

Verses 25, 26.—And they went.and came: The first verb 
describes their coming to the camp, or possibly their coming 
to the place where they were to make their report ; the second 
verb describes their entering the presence of those to whom 
they reported.—All the congregation: The word used describes 
the Israelites collectively, whether assembled together or not. 
The circumstances indicate that there was a gathering, but 
do not indicate whether it was a regularly convened assem- 
bly for the transaction of business. In the nature of the 
case, those who were gathered were largely the public men of 
the nation, From the times of Moses on, there was always a 
popular element in the government of Israel.—Paran ... 
Kadesh : This notice, with that of Zin in verse 21, constitutes 
geographical data of value. 

Verses 27-29.—They told him: The verb has a very specific 
meaning,—to recount, to narrate. The pronoun in the sin- 
gular‘is in intended contrast with the plural pronoun of the 
preceding clause. They placed the fruits of the land on 
exhibition for all to see, but they made their report to Moses, 
who sent them. It was made, however, in the presence of 
the congregation, and with reference to its influence over the 
congregation.—Surely it floweth with milk and honey: They 
report that the land corresponded to the promise concerning 
it, with which they were familiar.—This is the fruit: The 
fruit was there, and it spoke for itself. In their report as 
recorded the spies begin by calling attention very briefly to 
the excellence of the land, and then proceed to enlarge upon 
the difficulties of gaining possession of it. In the directions 
given them the emphasis had been placed ipon the land and 
its attractions, but in their report they reverse the emphasis, 
magnifying its resources for defense against Israel.— Howbeit : 
Pessimists excel in the use of conjunctions. These men con- 
trive to neutralize all the good they have said of the land by 
making it to appear to be a concession on their part, rather 
than the assertion of a joyful fact. They now proceed to 
heap up the adverse things that are to be set over against 
this concession,—the strength of the people and of their for- 
tifications, the formidable giants, the dense warlike population 


everywhere. They know all the details in regard to these, 
and they set them forth eloquently. The details here are of 
especial value for Palestinian geography. 

Verses 30-33.—Culeb stilled the people: The fact that they 
needed stilling is a comment on the spirit of the report of 
the spies, and on the impression it made. They had 
stated the facts correctly, but in such a way as to suggest dis- 
couraging inferences.— Before Moses : The proper meaning of 
the preposition is “unto.” Here it may mean that Caleb 
quieted the people in the presence of Moses, or that he 
quieted them so that they would be attentive to Moses, and 
that Moses uttered the words that follow.—And said: Or, 
“ And he said,” there being nothing to indicate whether the 
speaker is Caleb or Moses. The difference is unimportant, as 
the two take the same view.—Let us go up at onces “At 
once” is interpretation. In the Hebrew we have simply the 
verb intensified by repetition, such a form as would usually 
be translated “ We will surely go up,” or, “ We will by all 
means go up.” 

There now appears a division of opinions, with Moses, 
Caleb, and Joshua (13 : 16; 14:6) on one side, and the 
remaining ten spies on the other.— We be not able: So far the 
ten have apparently confined themselves to the pessimistic 
statement of the facts in the case; now they take sides against 
attempting the conquest.—Stronger than we: They probably 
told the truth, for the people of whom they were speaking 
were not confined to the narrow limits west of the Jordan, 
but occupied territory extending far to the north and north- 
east. They may have had the advantage of Israel in numbers 
and military prestige, as well as in strategic position —And 
they brought up an evil report: This should be “And they 
brought outethe evil report.” It was a definite ill report, and 
they brought it out, not up. There were bad stories in cireu- 
lation concerning the promised land, and the spies now pro- 
ceeded to bring out those bad stories, and circulate them, 
Up to this point they had been dignified in their opposition, 
confining themselves mostly to statements of fact; now they 
began to deal in slanders. They had admitted that it wasa 

very good land, were it not for the risks of attempting to 
possess it; now they qualify that admission. They say that 
in two respects it is not a good land: First, it eats up its in- 
habitants; and, second, it is an uncanny country of giants,— 
That eateth up the inhabitants thereof: If we knew what bad 
stories were then current concerning Canaan, we might know 
certainly how to interpret this charge. Possibly the giants 
were cannibals. Possibly the reference is to such events as 
the destructioh of Sodom. Or, possibly, the evil reputation 
was the same as in the time of Ezekiel, some hundreds of 
years later (Ezek. 36: 13714), since already for many hundreds 
of years Canaan had lain in the track of constantly répeated 
invasions from the Nile or from the Tigris and Euphrates. 
At any rate, it had the reputation of being a man-devouring 
country, and the spies insisted on this,—All the people: They 
become extravagant in their statements; really only a few of 
the people they had seer were giants.—Nephilim: The word 
occurs only here and in Genesis 6: 4. Exactly what it means 
is unknown. Perhaps there is some idea of the supernatural 
about it. Apparently the giants seemed more dreadful when 
called by thisname. A bold man might endure the thought 
of fighting Anakim or Avim, but when it came to Nephilim, 
that would be too much for him, All this is not a mere 


repetition of what had been reported in verse 28. Thereisa ° 


new horror connected with the fact that these giants are 
Nephilim, and that the promised land is a land of Nephilim, 
In view of it, the prodigious size of these enemies ac- 
quires new significance.—Az grasshoppers: Their terrified 
imaginations had wrought upon them till they probably 
thought that this statement was no exaggeration. 

In the lesson as given the spies are the central figures. 
They are men of ability and reputation, setting out on a mis- 
sion of important research. In their research they recog- 
nize every truth save that God is active in the affairs of men. 
Through their neglect of this they come to be on the wrong 
side, and become thoroughly committed on that side. There 
comes a time when partisan spirit and craven feeling so lay 
hold of them that they lose their loyalty to truth, and become 
retailers of exaggerations and slanders and falsehoods, But 
they have enough of the power of leadership to secure a fol- 
lowing, and great national calamities are the result. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
RY 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


A FAULTLESS constitution and lawsof surpassing wisdora 

might conceivably be promulgated, by some creator of a 
nation, so as to Jaunch it at once, as it were, on its corporate 
life, fally equipped for its career; but the best machinery 
is of little worth in hands that do not know how to use it 
rightly, and the noblest institutions are not appreciated 
unless the moral sentiment and intellectual culture of those 
for whom they are provided are correspondingly advanced. 
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Hence it was a very hard matter indeed for Moses to ful- 
fil the task assigned him of leading his vast host of escaped 
slaves, with the multitude of flotsam and jetsam which had 
joined them in their flight, to the conquest and possession, 
a6 their own, of a land like Palestine, held by tribes warlike, 
civilized, and numerous. Murmuring, tumult, and mutinous 
discontent, almost overpowered the spirit of Moses, and led to 
sore judgments on the rebellious camp. Manna was given, 
and then quails, to stop the general disaffection, but neither 
judgments nor special provision for their wants brought much 
peace. A council of seventy elders had to be associated with 
Moses, to bear, in part, the burden of controlling disturbance 
and carrying on the affairs of the tribes ; but so deeply had 
the poison of bad feeling eaten into the people that even 
Aaron and his sister Miriam forgot, for a time, their due 
loyalty to Moses. Such a state of affairs was ominous. 

The camp had been pitched in a bare desert region known as 
the wilderness of Paran, the elevated plateau on the southeast 
of Palestine,—a district of pale limestone broken into ridges 
and hollows, and forming the first of the three gigantic steps 
by which the country rises towards Hebron. It was but a 
short way thence to the fertile regions promised to the 
tribes, and it might have seemed as if a bold dash by the 
forces of Israel would easily carry all resistance before it. 
At any rate, Moses ordered preliminary steps to be taken as 
a basis for future action. Twelve shaykhs were chosen, one 
from each tribe, to go up stealthily and spy out the land; 
two of them only, however, ultimately bearing themselves 
manfully so as to win the honor of succeeding generations,— 
Joshua and Caleb. The directions given them were to go up 
into the Negeb, or south country, which reached to the south- 
ern hills of the future Judah, and see what the land was like, 
what races held it, whether they were strong or weak, and 
what towns or strongholds there were, or whether tents were 
in use; and, in all this, to act at once bravely and prudently, 
confirming their report, for good or bad, by bringing samples 
of the fruit of the land. Palestine had, at an earlier period, 
been virtually an Egyptian province ; but Egypt had latterly 
lost hold of it, in a measure, while the wars she had waged 
in past times with the then powerful local kings had greatly 
diminished its power of resistance. Still, there were tribes, 
in different parts, capable of giving Israel great trouble; and 
the regions east of the Jordan had even strong kingdoms, 
which it would require all their manhood toovercome. The 
spies did not, however, cross the river, but went north through 
the whole length of the land even to the water-shed of the 
Orontes, towards Hamath, far up the broad, gloriqus valley 
between the two ranges of Lebanon. 

It was late summer when they stfirted, and as they were 
able to'go safely on their farthest routes, they must have been 
virtually identical with the local population, both in language 
and dress, not to be in any case suspected. We do not know 
by what course they journeyed north, but they returned by 
the way of Hebron, which lay, then as now, at the foot of the 
hill, in-its pleasant valley, looking south towards the dry up- 
lands of the Negeb. In one of the side valleys near this very 
ancient place,—perhaps at Ain Kashkaleh, a spring north of 
the town, beside which some of the largest vineyards of Pales- 
tine are still found,—the name ‘then given it being Eshool, 
they cut a branch with a cluster of grapes on it, which from 
its weight, and also, perhaps, to preserve the fruit, they car- 
ried on a pole between two. With this, and some pome- 
granates and figs, they made their way back to the camp at 
Kadesh,—a spot about forty miles south of the Dead Sea, 
identified, in recent years, by Dr.-H. Clay Trumbull. This 
they reached after an absence of forty days. 

But if the fruit was inviting to the intending invaders, the 
story of the difficulties to be overcome in wresting the land 
from its people was disheartening. They were reported to be 
strong, with towns on the hills, the walls of which seemed to 
rise to the skies. At Hebron, moreover, the spies told their 
brethren they saw the sons of Anak, great long-necked giants. 
The hill country of the Negeb was held by the Amalekites, a 
very powerful Bed’ ween race, with great encampments, and no 
end of camels and flocks. Then there were the Hittites, at 
Hebron and elsewhere, the race which had fought so fiercely 
with the great Rameses; and the Jebusites, a people half 
Aworite and half Hittite, holding Jerusalem and other points, 
men fierce and brave; and there were the Amorites, who 
chose the hills, and were the people of the strong walled 
cities which it would be so hard to take, Besides these, the 
lowlands by the great sea were in the hands of the Canaan- 
ites, a very rich nation, who had also settlements in the 
sunken valley of the Jordan, and on its borders, at Jericho 
and elsewhere. 

Such a list of formidable enemies filled the minds of the 
Hebrews with terror. What could they do against people 
before whom, the spies said, they had felt no greater than 
grasshoppers? Joshua and Caleb alone urged that they 
were well able to invade the land successfully. The He- 
brews answered their brave words with loud sobs, and cried 
all night; the result being that they were ordered to turn 
off to forty years of life in the desert,—a year for each day the 
spies had been in the country. 
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Distrust Dressed as Prudence 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


CCORDING to Deuteronomy 1 : 22, it was the people 

who asked that the spies should be sent. According 

to this chapter, it was Jehovah who bade Moses select and 

despatch them. The two accounts are reconcilable. God 

often allows us to take steps which are suggested by our dis- 

trust, that we may learn that it is wiser to let him decide 
what is, or is not, too hard for’us, 

1, The selection and despatch of the spies is told in much 
detail. The names of the twelve are recorded. Ten of them 
are thus pilloried for their shame to all generations, two of 
them are embalmed for admiration forever. It was not need- 
less cruelty which catalogued these sinners against their own 
souls, Their example is made more monitory, both as to 
their sin and their punishment, by the preservation of their 
names. We note the absence of a representative of the tribe 
of Levi, which, as having no inheritance in the land, had 
the less need to send aspy. We may also suggest that the 
word “spy” has not, in this narrative, the connotation of 
secrecy and peril which usually belong to it. No doubt the 
twelve men did not blurt out their errand everywhere. But 
they would travel with no more danger than any other 
stranger, and could make their observations without fear. 
That they did so unmolested is clear; for if they had had any 
difficulties, or had been attacked, how their report would 
have enlarged on such anexperience! All the ferocious people 
in the land might be as dreadful as they described them, but 
the spies had come back with whole skins, 

Moses’ instructions are precise, and cover a good deal of 
ground. “The South” is the desert district in the southern 
part, where Canaan gradually shades off into the wilderness, 
—a torrid land of pastures and wandering shepherds, “ The 
mountains” are the elevated center, the backbone of the 
country, which rises sharply from the low Philistine plain 
on the west, and plunges down into the deep gorge of Jordan 
on the east. “See the land what it is,” the first point in 
the instructions, is to be taken generally. On it there follow 
the particulars to be ascertained about the inhabitants, 
especially their power of resistance and their numbers; the 
goodness or badness of the land, which seems to mean fitness 
for military ‘operations, that is, whether such as would make 
marching and attacks easy or difficult; the strength of their 
fortified places; and, finally, the fertility of the soil and the 
amount of forest. There were no trees worth méntioning in 
Goshen, and none in the desert. Possibly “wood therein” 
would have beén an attraction to the people. A parting 
word of encouragement and a command to bring back speci- 
mens of the produce sent the twelve men on their way, and 
it is to be feared that their report was substantially settled 
before they started. Investigation which is meant to cover a 
foregone conclusion is not an unheard-of thing to-day. 

Now, as the spies disappear from the camp on their north- 
ward journey, and the host waits inactive for forty days for 
their return, we may ask ourselves whether the desire to 
have information about the conditions of the heavy enter- 
prise before them was right or wrong. God asks no man to 
go blindfold to his service, and wishes no man to have illu- 
sions as to the difficulties in doing his will. Common sense 
bids us know as exactly as we can the obstacles in the path of 
duty, that we may wisely determine how to surmount or out- 
flank them. There is abundant room for prudence in the 
most heroic Christian enterprises. And, in so far as the 
sending of the spies was intended as a means of finding out 
details of the kind of task that had to be tackled, it was not 
only allowable, but commendable and wise. But it is never 
right to let considerations of difficulties have a voice in de- 
ciding whether or not we shall obey God, Israel had God’s 
promise and command, and that should have settled for them 
the question of goingup or not. There were cowardice in the 
germ and distrust, something more than in the germ, as the 
event showed, in the act of wishing to know human estimates 
of difficulties and success, when God’s voice had said “‘ Go.” 

We are very hard on the Israelites’ timidity and unbelief, 
but do no Christians ever shrink from plain duty because of 
the obstacles to easy doing of it? What difference, except 
such as makes the former less blamable, is there between 
the people in the camp and us, when we shirk attacking 
some plain vice of society because its supporters are many 
and powerful, or decline to cast ourselves into Christ’s war- 
fare for evangelizing the world because the enterprise is vast 
and the antagonists many? Perhaps, if nobody flung stones 

at these cowards in Kadesh except those who had never let 
difficulties sway their conceptions of duty, there would be 
few stones flung. 

2. The report of the majority of the spies is honest, in 30 
far as it admits the fertility of the land. They could not 
help doing that, with the bunch of grapes hanging on its 
staff between two of them. Perhaps they would have said 
even less about it, if Moses had not ensured evidence on that 
point by bidding them bring some of the fruits of the land. 
But they made the admission grudgingly, and with the tone 
of those who wish to get a secondarily important point out of 
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the way, and come to the real gist of the thing. The land 
“floweth with milk and honey; and this is the fruit of it.” 
But that is not the main thing to be considered, as they very 
plainly suggest by the laconic announcement of it, as com- 
pared with the volubility of their expatiating on the more 
congenial theme. It is observable, too, that they do not call 
the country “the land which God gives to the children of 
Israel” (v. 2), but “the land whither thou sentest us.” It is 
a straw which shows how the wind blows. 

We may also note that at first they confined themselves to 
telling how strong the inhabitants were, and rolling out their 
names as if these were awe inspiring. It was only when _ 
Caleb presented the minority report that they spoke out, and 
said plainly, “We be not able to go up against the people; for 
they are stronger than we.” Cowardly counsels of faithless- 
ness do not like to be brought into full light at once. The 
faint-hearted who infest every great Christian enterprise pre- 
fer just to hint obstacles, and let some other person take the 
step of counseling inactivity. They are too cowardly to ad- 
vance, and also to say plainly “ Stand still.” 

The second speech of the spies, forced from them by 
Caleb’s proposal, seems to contradict even their grudging 
admission at first. The very obscure phrase “a land that 
eateth up the inhabitants” would not unnaturally mean a 
“hungry,” unfertile land. If it does not mean that, jt is dif- 
ficult to say what it does mean. It would then be in flat 
contradiction of the previous statement; but fear is not 
always consistent, and when such people as the ten spies are 
pushed, they will not hesitate to unsay their own sayings if 
they can thereby carry their point. 

Note, too, how that second speech has improved upon the 
first. In it “all the people that we saw in it are men of great 
stature.” Fear not only exaggerates, but it generalizes. No 
doubt it put a foot or two on to the stature of the Anakim, 
and it made all the other tribes as gigantic as they. Un- 
belief is apt to magnify dangers and to diminish helps. The 
spies “saw the sons of Anak,” as they twice tell us; it seems 
as if they had seen nothing else. It is often so with regard 
to what is called “prudence.” It plumes itself on seeing so 
much more than these enthusiastic, hot-headed people, who 
are always ready to go where they think God calls them. It 
really sees a great deal less; namely, only the Anakim, and 
hot the Captain of the Lord’s host. Let us have clear and 
full accounts of the facts which God’s army has to face, by all 
means; but do not let these be seen through the magnifying 
spectacles of distrust, nor admitted as elements in deciding 
Wlhiether or not to do as God tells us. ; 

3. It is a relief to turn to the minority report, and to hear 
the ringing accents of brave, because trustful, men. Caleb 
was for going up “at once,”—for the best way to overcome 
discerned dangérs is to charge them without delay. Many a 
position can be carried at a rush better than by slow siege. 
When duty is clear, the sooner it is set about the better. 
Delay is half-sister to disobedience. Caleb did not in the 
least deny the truth of his companions’ report, but none the 
more did he waver in the conviction that the victory would 
be Israel’s. Why? He trusted God. He knew that when 
we set ourselves to do God’s will, strength to do impossible 
things (as they looked) comes with the effort. -No doubt the 
Anakim were giants, and the people of the land stronger than 
the horde of slaves who were to fight them. But was God 
not stronger than Anakim and Amorite and all? Surely the 
prudent calculations of the ten had left one element out of 
the sum. One man, with God at his back, is always stronger 
than a world in arms against him. To Caleb, difficulties were 
not reasons for abandoning duty, but for beginning it imme- 
diately, in trust in God. And his counsel was a vast deal 
more prudent than the timid advice which won the day for 
the moment, and led to long years of weary wandering. We 
must clear our eyes to see the Captain of our Salvation figlit- 
ing for all who dare to wage warfare according to his word 
of command; and, if we see what really is,—not only the 
place round his faithful servants full of chariots and horses 
of fire, but also behold Jesus himself, actively defending and 
prospering his servants,—we shall go into the battie with 
courage, however gigantic the Anakim, and however the 
cities which we have to capture are walled up to heaven, 
Better be in the minority with Joshua and Caleb than in the 
“ prudent” majority whose counsels brought disaster. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


The Peril of Unfaith 


HE Lord had promised to bring the Israelites into Ca- 
naan, and give ittothem. The strongest armies and 
greatest physical difficulties had been overcome, when the 
people took a sudden spasm of unfaith. They veiled fatal 
heart failure undér a pretense of sending spies, and they 
chose to believe the evil report instead of the good. No re- 
port can be good to unbelievers in God. 
The land was already divided into hostile factions, all in 











deadly fear of Israel and Israel’s God. The way for a walk- 
over conquest was prepared. Before them was Eshcol, pome- 
granates, figs, the good land, and God, Behind were stony 
ways and deserts, long wanderings, and death, for all un- 
believers, 

Even Moses himself was weak in listening to this clamor of 
the people. It was a crisis hour, and he failed for once. 
Not for once, nor in any respect, failed the model Man who 
came fifteen hundred years after, He said, “I do always those 
things that please him.” 

What dire catastrophies followed this case of heart failure! 
Despair of all the people: “ They cried out, and wept all that 
night” (14:1); “ Would God we had died in Egypt, or in 
the wilderness ;” rebellion: “ Let us make a captain and re- 
turn to Egypt” (v. 4); adesire to stone the preachers of 
hope and confidence in God (v.10); the spies that brought 
an evil report died at once of a plague (v.37). The Amalek- 
ites swooped down on the disheartened men, and smote them 
even unto Hormah (v. 45); and all the cowards of a nation 
died in the wilderness, 

But in the deepest disaster there are some heroes. In 
Satan’s revolt there is one Abdiel. When Arnold would sell 
his country for gold, humble John Paulding could not be 
bought. So Moses touches the zenith of human possibility in 
his refusal to be made the second Abraham of a greater 
nation (v. 12), and in his prayer (vs. 13-19). There is no 
loftier place for man, nor better reading for us. 

University Park, Colo. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


[Be sure to read Numbers 13 and 14, and Deuteronomy 
1:19to2:1.] 


HE story for to-day is most fascinating. Let the teacher 
get it well in mind, so that it is a living thing to him. 
Let him be familiar with the map, so that the localities are 
known. Let him imagine the people in camp, waiting with 
much anxiety for those forty days, till their trusted spies 
should return. Let him picture to himself the scene when 
at last they did come back, and the people saw the splendid 
fruit of the land, At first they must have been enchanted. 
But then came the majority report, which acted like cold 
water on their enthusiasm. The minority report was not 
able to overcome the disappointment that the people felt, 
and all the manly efforts of Joshua and Caleb went for 
naught. A riot ensued, in which these two grand men 
came very near losing their lives, and had it not heen for the 
display of the shekinah, they would have been killed on the 
spot. 

The teacher must to-day go farther than the lesson, and 
make clear to the class the consequences of this rash action 
on the part of the rebellious people. Because of their mur- 
muring, they were forbidden by God to enter the land. 
Then they again rebelled, and said they would go in, whether 
orno, On this they marched ahead, but were overthrown 
with a great slaughter. So they turned back into the wilder- 
ness once more, and it was thirty-eight years before they 
were permitted to cross over the Jordan. And then, only 
Caleb and Joshua, of all who in this multitude were twenty 
years old on leaving Egypt, were permitted to enter the land 
of promise. . 

Having done with the narrative part of the lesson, we come 
to the application of its underlying principles, Of course, we 
at once see that we have in the reports of the twelve spies 
examples of cowardice and of courage. The former was 
based in unbelief in God’s power and Willingness to give the 
people the victory, while the latter was based in faith in God 
and his promises. See, for a moment, the way ini which the 
matter appeared to the cowardly ten. They saw giants in the 
land, and walled cities, reaching up to heaven -(Deut. 1 : 28). 
They saw no God on their side, and, as a consequence, they 
feared that they would perish in the attempt to conquer the 
land. Now just what they feared would happen to them if 
they went ahead, did happen to them, by reason of their 
cowardice. “If we go up,” they said, “we shall die.” Asa 
matter of fact, if they had gone ahead trusting in God, they 
would have been able to inherit the land at once. As it was, 
they were turned back, and all of that generation did die in 
the wilderness. Unbelief was more potent to kill them than 
all of the Anakim would have been, had they only obeyed 
the voice of the Lord their God. It would really seem as 
though God had by this experience of Israel, given an object 
lesson to all succeeding generations, proving that it is far 
more disastrous to run from duty than to go forward and 
meet giants by the million. 

Now, before we go farther, just take a good look at the two 
pluckiest men in all that assembly. Joshua and Caleb are 
their names. As a matter of history, they were the only two 
of all that throng of adults who lived to see the giants van- 
quished. It does one good to think of them as, after all, 
inheriting their possessions, and dwelling in peace in the 
land which the ten said they never could possess, but which 
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these affirmed they were abundantly able to conquer. It 
shows how often faith has the better of sight, and comes out 
at the large end of the horn. 

How singularly history repeats itself! From that day to 
this, we see how unbelief works mischief, and, fearing evil, 
runs right into it, while faith, leaning on the hand of the 
Almighty, pushes ahead, and wins the vietory. Many a Sun- 
day-school makes no advance simply because the leaders see 
all the difficulties in the way, and dwell upon them so long, 
that they are persuaded that to advance is not possible. 
They exclaim with the slothful man of old, ‘‘ There is a lion 
in the way; a lion isin the streets!” And so, having con- 
jured up that lion, in the first place, they stay indoors, while 
all the time there is no lion at all in the way. 

So too, in the case of the individual believer, it often hap- 
pens that, solely through fear of unknown but dreaded foes, 
the Christian declines to undertake what is his duty. Power- 
less he stands, and looks ahead, trembling all the time. Just 
as if there were no dangers connected with standing still ! 
Israel stood still, and perished. Let no one deceive you. To 
stand still in the Christian race is to be lost. The only safe 
way is to go ahead, and, like Esther, risk it. “If I perish, I 
perish,” she said. But had she not gone she would have per- 
ished, and all her people with her. Only by going abead 
could she reach safety. 

But is it not foolhardy to go ahead right in the face of 
danger? No; for we have One to lean upon who is able to 
carry us safe through. Joshua and Caleb knew well that 
they were not able, alone, to fight the men of Canaan. But 
they distinctly said, “The Lord is with us” (Num, 14: 9). 
There lay their confidence. And in this they were right. 
So, to this day, when we are called to any duty, we may, like 
them, say, “ The Lord is with us.” With him on our side, 
we can carry the day, and come off conquerors. Just think 
what a task the Master set to those twelve men, when he 
told them to go ahead and evangelize the world. They 
might well have replied, “ Master, this is impossible.” But 
he promised to be with them, and with that assistance they 
went ahead to the task. We need to bear in mind what 
Paul said, “I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” This did not mean “some things,” or 
“many things,” but “all” things. And the same power 
is still at the disposal of the weakest of God’s children, when 
he is in the path of duty. Is there a land to be won? And 
does our Master bid us to enter it? Then we have but 
one thing to do, and that is to march confidently ahead, sure 
that he will enable us to accomplish that for which he 
sends us forth, At all events, it is better to die obeying, than 
to die disobeying, as Israel did. But there is no danger of 
this, for we shall surely come off more than conquerors 
through Him who loves us. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HE people had come almost to the borders of the prom- 
ised land, but there were high hills which they 
were afraid to cross, They encamped at Kadesh-barnea, not 
very far from the Dead Sea. It was a great plain where they 
found grass for pasturage, for they had many cattle, and they 
had also a supply of water. The name Kadesh means holy. 
It has been proved by recent travel and research that this 
is the place now called ’Ain Qadees, the holy well; there 
a stream flows from a rock, making a pool of water, and there 
are two wells, 

Sent to Spy out the Land.—The people might have gone on 
as Moses commanded them, for he wrote, “ We came to 
Kadesh-barnea; and I said, Ye are come to the mountain 
which the Lord our God doth give us: go up and possess it,” 
But the people were afraid. They feared the attacks of enemies 
on the way, they did not know how to fight, and they seemed 
to forget that God had promised to go before them and fight 
their battles for them. They proposed that a few men should 
go into the land to see it, and come back and report to the 
rest. Moses was willing to do this, and he chose the head 
man from each tribe to go and search out the land. How 
many tribes were there? Moses charged them to find if the 
land was good or bad, whether it had abundant fields and 
orchards and vineyards, if it was well wooded and well 
watered, and to bring back something in the way of fruit to 
prove what they should tell of the country. Then, as to the 
people, they must report how they looked, if they seemed 
strong or weak, if they lived in tents or strong cities, if they 
were few or many. 

Forty Days.—The twelve spies went away from Kadesh- 
barnea, across the wilderness of Zin, up and down the hills, 
away to the far north where the river Jordan started among 
the mountain rills, back to Hebron, where, amid its trees and 
springs of water, Abraham bought a cave for a burial-place. 
Not far from Hebron they found a,beautifal place called 
the valley of Esheol ; there they cut down a branch bearing a 
bunch of ripe grapes so large that two men carried it back to 


Kadesh-barnea on a staff across their shoulders. They also 
brought back ripe figs and pomegranates which they found 
on the trees. The place was called Eshcol, which means, 
bunch of grapes, from the famous sample cluster carried by . 
the spies. , 

The Report of the Land.—The spies went back to the wilder- 
ness, where Moses and Aaron and all the people eagerly waited 
to hear, They saw the cluster of grapes, the smooth, bright- 
colored pomegranates with refreshing juice, and the luscious 
figs. “Yes,” the twelve men said, “it is a land of milk and 
honey, as the Lord taid;” for they had found green pastures 
for cattle, fields with abundant grain, hillsides and plains gay 
with flowers where wild bees gathered honey and left it in 
abundance dripping from hollow trees and crevices of rocke, 
How grateful must have been the thought of such plenty and 
refreshing to those weary, désert-worn travelers! 

Their Account of the People of Canaan.—There was a dark 
side to the bright picture. ‘ Nevertheless, the people are 
strong,” they said. They reported solid walls around the 
cities. The Israelites had no training in war, no weapons of 
skill, they could not meet or overcome the strong men who 
guarded the gates and high towers of those great cities, A 
fierce tribe dwelt in the south, others in the mountains, many 
by the sea and by the coast of the river Jordan. Caleb, one 
of the spies, a man of the tribe of Judah, tried to still the 
people in their fear, and said, “ Let us go up at once, and pos- 
sess it; for we are well able to overcome it.” Caleb remem- 
bered that God had promised to go with them, but ten of the 
spies said, “ We are not able to go up against the people; for 
they are stronger than we.” They said they saw giants, that 
it was a land that eateth up the inhabitants; they did not 
seem to see hdw their accounts did not agree, for the land 
had produced such men that the spies said all the people they 
saw were men of great stature. Fear made them cowards, 
for they said, “We were in our own sight as grasshoppers, 
and so we were in their sight.” How did they know what 
they were in their sight? Thé people of the land had seldom 
noticed them. They had passed through in dress and appear- 
ance like the traders, who were always going back and forth 

through the country. 

A Night of Weeping.—Disappointed and afraid the people 
cried aloud. All through the encampment were sounds of 
grief and mourning. What good for them in fruits and 
plenty, milk and honey, if they could not possess the land 
after these years of waiting? ‘“ Would God we had died in 
Egypt! Why has God brought us here to die by the sword, 
and our wives.and children to perish?” They even proposed 
to choose a captain and go back to the land of their wretched 
slavery. Caleb and Joshua in vain told them it was a good 
land, and the Lord would bring them to it, and reminded 
them of God’s promise and his past help. When they heard 
the confident words of our golden text, they wanted to stone 
Caleb and Joshua, but did not because they were awed when 
the glory of the listening God appeared in the tabernacle. 

The Judgment.—How many days were the spies on their 
errand of search? So many years the Lord said they should 
wander in the wilderness,—forty years of punishment for unbe- 
lief, and in that time every one older than twenty years 
should die and be buried in the wilderness, The ten spies 
died of a plague God sent upon them all, except Caleb and 
Joshua. The two brave men who trusted in God were saved. 
God promised that Caleb, “ because he had another spirit in 
him,” should enter the land and possess it; while Joshua 
became the leader of all Israel after the death of Moses. 

Louisville, Ky. 


AS 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Julia E. Peck 


HE red line on our maps, used to show the line of march 

through the wilderness, may be extended to-day, in 

sight of the class, to Kadesh-barnea. On the map, at the 

point south of the southera borders of Pale-tine, draw a faint 
outline of hills. 

The promised land was on the other side of these hills, 
The people knew it, for God now commanded them to go for- 
ward and take the land. You will expect, of course, to hear 
that the people at once gathered all their children together, 
folded their tents, and, anxiously watching the pillar of fire 
or of cloud, marched forward. 

They did no such thing. They were afraid to go, and 
said so. 

Why should they be afraid? 
“Go forward”? 

We will leave these people for a moment, as they wait 
here (showing map), afraid to cross these hills, and we will” 
go back over the long journey, and tell all that God had done 
for them since they left their unhappy home in Egypt. 

Pause here for the review, allowing the children to locate 
the places on the map, and to draw on tLe blackboard their 
own illustrations of these stories. 

Show me on the map where we left the people while we 
went back to the beginning of our story. You are wuiting to 


Who gave the command 

































































































































































hear that they were brave and obedient at last, and marched 
over these hills, They were not. 

Moses had first to send twelve men—we will call them 
spies—to go quietly into the new land, asking them to watch 
the people there, to see if they were fierce and strong, to see 
if there were fruit-trees growing, or if there was nothiag in 
the new country but bare sand and rocks, 

After describing the return of the spies: Some of the spies 
said, “The strange people there are large and strong, and 
will surely hart us. Do not go.” Other spies—faithful ones 
—said, in reminding the people of God's care, in reminding 
them, too, that God was stronger than the strongest people: 
“The land, which we passed through, ... is an exceeding 
good land. If the Lord delight in us, then he will bring us 
into this land, ... Only rebel not against the Lord, neither 
fear ye the people of the Jand:...the Lord is with us: 
fear them not” (Rev. Ver.), 

Yet the people were still afraid, and grew se angry with 
the faithful spies that they threw stones at them. 
~-“ And the Lord said to Moses, How long will this people 
despise me? and how long will they not believe in me, for all. 
the signs which I have wrought among them?” (Rev. Ver.) 

Soon after this, the people were ashamed of their cow- 
ardice, and said to each other: “ We feel brave and strong 
now. We will not wait this time for God’s command. Let 
us go.” 

So they went without asking God to give them strength 
and courage, without asking God to go with them. 

You will know, without my telling you, what followed. Of 
course, the strong people who lived there drove them away. 
Did they evér try again? We know they did, with God’s 
help; for we have heard of the passover feasts which, years 
afterward, their children celebrated in this very land, always 
retrembering and talking of this time of trouble, and thank- 
ing God for leading their fathers through dangerous places 
to a happy home. 

Application 

God is leading us into a beautiful new life, which begins 
here and now, and ends—never ! 

Sometimes we hold back, and refuse to go forward (obey), 
not always because we are afraid, but often because we would 
rather stay behind, and play or rest in (what seems to us) a 
pleasanter place. Sometimes it is hard to obey. It is easier 
and pleasanter, we think, to disobey. Sometimes we are 
sorry when we have for a long time been disobedient, and we 
aay, “ Now I will be good and brave.” jie 
» ‘The children of Israel felt that way too, but they forgot one 
thing as they marched forward, feeling strong With their own 
strength. They forgot that their own strength was weakness. 
So is ours. 

The beautiful new life has begun for us all, but we have not 
yet asked for strength from God to go forward. Let us 
ask now. 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“ 


“ET you up TH1s Way SourHwarp, axp Go UP INTO 

THE MovuntaIn ” (or, rather, “ By the South Coun- 
try into the hill country”).—The South Country, or Negeb 
(Heb.); the hill country ; together with the seacoast, or mari- 
time plains; and “the coast of Jordan,” or Ghor (v. 29),— 
are the four physical divisions of western Palestine from its 
loosely defined desert frontier to the roots of Lebanon, and, 
as we see from verse 29, corresponded to the chief political 
divisions at that time. The Negeb, a succession of scantily 
watered plateaus, or mountain terraces, rising from the plains 
of Arabia Petrea, or the Wilderness of the Wanderings, till 
it reached the hill country of Judah, a little to the south of 
Hebron. The hill country, called here “the mountain,” 
comprised the whole country, as far as Lebanon, lying be- 
tween the Jordan valley on the east, and the maritime plains 
of Philistia, Sharon, Jezreel, or Esdraelon, Acre, and Phe- 
nicia, on the west. 

“Tue Time oF THE First Rree Grapes.”—The ordinary 
vintage in the hill country is from the middle of September 
to the middle of October. The first ripe grapes may be 
gethered in August. But in the far south some may be ripe 
in July. From the previous history we may calculate that 
the spies could scarcely have been sent forth till August, and 
would return in the height of the vintage, in September. 

“Tue Brook or Esxcot.”—Literally, “The valley of the 
elnsier.” Many have been the conjectures as to the position 
of Eshool, but none of them are satisfactory. Most probably 
it was not far from Kadesh, since ripe grapes, even though 
borne on a staff, would not bear the carriage of several days, 
which would have been required from the neighborhood of 
Hebron; and we are told it was the time of ripe grapes. It is 
true that now no vineyards exist beyond a few miles south of 
Hebron, But I found, two days’ journey south, towards Se- 
baita (Zephath) and Eboda, clear evidence of the former cul- 

ture of the vine on the slopes abuve the wadies, in the long 
. 


ridges of stones raked together in parallel lines, exactly as we 
see to-day on Hermon, where the vine branches are laid over 
these ridges to keep the fruit from the ground, and to ripen 
it by the heat reflected from the stones. There weré also 
many wells now dry, and traces of artificial irrigation. 

“THe WILDERNESS OF PARAN, TO Kapesu.”—The exact 
position of Kadesh is the topographical pivot on which it is 
not too much to say the whole geography of the history of 
the wanderings and the approach of Israel to Canaan de- 
pends. Yet, strange to say, it-remained for ages unknown 
and unidentified: Even now that it has been recovered, and 
that with absolute certainty, it has only been visited by three 
travelers with their companions,—twice by Rev. J. Rowlands, 
its discoverer, and once by Dr, Trumbull, our Editor, whose 
exhaustive work on it is well known, and once by the late 
Rev. F. W. Holland. I have repeatedly tried to reach it, but 
have always been baffled by the Arabs, It is situated forty- 
eight miles due south of Beersheba. I can only shortly give 
the description of its historian. A sudden turn and opening 
in the low range of hills, and the oasis of verdure and beauty 
bursts upon the pilgrim. “A carpet of grass covered the 
ground. Fig-trees, laden with fruit nearly ripe enough for 
eating, were along the shelter of the southern hillside. 
Shrubs and flowers showed themselves’ in variety and pro- 
fusion. Running water gurgled under the waving grass.” 
“Standing out from the earth-covered limestone hills .. . was 
to be seen the large single mass, or a small hill, of solid rock, 
which Rowlands looked at as the cliff smitten by Moses. 
From underneath this ragged spur of the range issued the 
now abundants stream” (Trumbull). “ It is the only visible 
naked rock in the whole district. The stream, when it 
reaches the channel, turns westward, and, after running about 
three or four hundred yards, loses itself in the sand” 
(Rowlands). 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


“ WE WERE IN OUR OWN SIGHT AS GRASSHOPPERS, AND 
80 WE WERE IN THEIR Sicut.”—There is little doubt that 
the pusillanimous spies sought to frighten their brethren by 
indulging in a bit of characteristically Oriental exaggeration. 
It is a habit that has clung to the spirit of the East, and it 
often finds expression in the most grotesque absurdities. For 
example, the old ‘rabbinical legend hath it that Og, king of 
Bashan, in virtue of his huge stature, survived the flood, the 
waters of the deluge not reaching higher than to the giant’s 
ankles. He is represented as contemporary with Abraham, 
who, having shaken a tooth out of the great man’s mouth, 
carved therefrom an ivory bedstead for himself, which in 
future he always used. Moses, who was also of no mean 
height, armed with a gigantic ax, by a mighty upward leap 
succeeded in striking Og upon the ankle bone,—a blow which 
in the end proved fatal. Insubsequent times a man, a grave- 
digger by profession, found his way, on one occasion, into one 
of “the giant’s bones, and, after wandering therein for some 
miles, was thankful to get back to fresh air again. The 
stature attributed to many of the ancients is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the size of their tombs; for example, that of Seth in 
the Anti-Lebanon, or that of Noah near the village of 
Mu‘allakah on Mt. Lebanon. The latter is a hundred and 
thirty feet in length, and it is carefully explained that this 
was not the full length of the patriarch, as part of his body 
was turned down into a deep well at one end of the tomb, 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


JOR review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 

week may be used. 

1. Tue Spres (vs. 17-20).—Where did the Hebrews en- 
camp on the edge of the promised land? (v. 26.) What 
command came to them there? (Deut. 1: 20,21.) What 
was the first step taken? (Deut. 1 : 22, 23; Num. 13: 1-16.) 
Why? What was “the South Country”? (Acts 8 : 26.) 
What was “ the time of the first ripe grapes”? What is the 
Christian’s promised land? How can Christians get in- 
formation regarding the joys set before them there? 

2. Tue Journey (vs. 21-25).—How thorough an investi- 
gation did the spies make? Where was Eshcol ? (vs. 22, 23.) 
What does “‘ Eshcol” mean? Why was the great bunch car- 
ried on a pole? What joys would investigators of the Chris- 
tian’s promised land have to report? 

3. Tue Promisep Lanp (vs. 26-29).—What is meant by 
the expression, “ it floweth with milk and honey”? Why 
would the Israelites know all about the power of wailed 
cities? (Exod. 1: 11,14.) Who were “the sons of Anak”? 
(v. 33.) What do you know about the Amalekites? (Exod. 


17 : 8-16.) the Hittites? the Jebusites? (Judg. 1: 21.) 
What does the word “ Amorite” signify? “ Canaanite” ? 

4. Tue Urnerine or Farra (v. 30).—Who doubtless assisted 
Caleb in his exhortation? (Num.14: 6.) What reasons had 
Caleb for his confidence? (Deut. 1: 18-21.) In what spirit 
onght Christians to meet their difficulties? (Phii. 4 : 13.) 

5. Tue Urnerne or Fear (vs. 31-33).—What did the ter- 
ror-stricken spies leave out of their account? What did 
they mean by “a land that eateth up the inhabitants”? 
What are some of the obstacles that are likely to intimidate 
men on the way to any good thing? How did the people 
receive these contrary reports? (Num. 14: 1-10.) What 
punishment came upon them? (Num. 14 : 20-24.) 

For the Superintendent 

1. Where did the people come in their journey? 2, How 
did they decide to investigate the promised land before they 
entered upon it? 3. What proofs of the land’s richness did 
the spies bring back? 4, What was the brave report of 
Caleb and Joshua? 5. What wasthe cowardly report of the 
other ten? 6. Which did the people accept? 7. What was 
their punishment ? 

Boston, Mass. 

tne 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. Where were the children of Israel at this time? 2. 
How many spies did Moses send, and from what tribes did he 
select them? 3. To what landdid he send them? 4. What 
did they report about the land? 5. What did they report 
about the people who dwelt in the land? 

*#@ These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is 


allowed on that page for the written answers. Send for freespecimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 











| TWO VIEWS. a 
| THE SPIES SAW wees SAW | 
MANY ENEMIES, ' RESENCE._| 
STRONG CITIES. ROMISE, 
| FIERCE GIANTS. OWER. 

| 


“ For we walk by faith, not by sight.” 


THE LORD IS WITH US: 


| 

AKE 
HE WL |r US, 
| 





FEAR THEM NOT. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand.” 

“ Oh, thiak of the home over there.” 
“T’ve reached the land of corn and wine.” 
“My days are gliding swiftly by.” 

“ Traveling to the better land.” 

“ When we get home.” 

“ There is a land of pure delight.” 

“ We dwell this side of Jordan’s stream.” 


RY 
Illustrative Applications 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


N ‘OSES sent them to spy out the land of Canaan (v. 17). 

This was only an act of common prudence on the part 
of Moses; but the issue would show that common prudence 
is a mighty poor substitute for uncommon faith. When the 
pillar of fire started off in the middle of the night, after only 
a two days’ rest, common prudence said, Wait until morning. 
When the pillar of cloud didn’t move for a month, with a 
whole nation waiting its motion, common prudence said, It 
is time to be off. Bat when the pillar of fire and of cloud 
moved or rested, by night or by day, uncommon faith said, 
Do as God bids you. But there were more men of common 
pradence than there were men of uncommon faith amongthe 
Israelites in that time, as there are among the Christians of 
to-day; and the men of common prudence wanted scouts sent 













way ahead of the guiding pillar, so God said, in substance, 
Let them try it, That common prudence business was the 
ruin of that generation; and it isliable to wreck any other 
generation that fastens to it. Prudence, to have any value, 
must be uncommon prudence, and it must be subordinate to 
uncommon faith, 

And they went and came, ... and said,... the land... 
surely it floweth with milk and honey. .. . Howbeit the people that 
dwell in the land are strong, and the cities are fenced, and very 
great: and moreover we saw the children of Anak there (vs. 26-28). 
The attractive things in this world are quite likely to be 


_ fenced in, and to have other barriers to their reaching. 


Grapes and pomegranates and figs and milk and honey are 
not to be found lying loose for the weak and the lazy. He 
who would get them when he knows where they are, must be 
willing to face the difficulties on the way tothem. This is 
true whether a man walks by faith or by sight ; whether he 
* follows God’s pillar of fire and cloud, or is guided by the 
dictates of common prudence. . It is the forgetfulness of this 
troth that makes men anarchists and communists, and that 
prompts Christian men to live without any of the luxuries of 
the spiritual life, and with only a starvation share of its 
necessaries, The good things are always just ahead in rich 
abundance, howbeit there are fences and guards all about 
them; and if you get any of these good things, it will not be 
without your facing and surmounting great obstacles. 

Caleb... said, Let us go up at once, and possess it ; for we 
era tall ile. to staan But the men that went up with 
him said, We be not able to go up against the people ; for they 
are stronger than «we (vs. 30,31). There was the plain issue 
between common prudence and uncommon faith! Common 
prudence says, “God ison the side of the heaviest battal- 
ions.” _ Uscommon faith says, “One man with God is always 
a majority.” Common prudence says, “Of myself I can do 
nothing against a strong host.” Uncommon faith says, 
“T can do all things in him that strengthening me.” “If 
God be for me, who can be against me?” Caleb was the 
“fanatic” of his day.. The men who went up with him were 
the “ sensible fellows” of their time. Caleb has his succes- 
sors in our day. And there is no end to the successors of 
those who went up with him. 

And there we saw the Nephilim: ... and we were in our own 
sight as grasshoppers, and so we were in their sight (v. 33). 
It is a maxim in warfare that “ bayonets seldom cross,”—the 
idea being that the men who are going to give way under a 
pressure of cold steel generally show it before the enemy 
reaches them; It is told of General Sheridan, that when he 
began his fighting in Virginia he said that the Federal com- 
manders were too apt tothink of “‘ keeping from being licked, 
instead of going out to lick some one.” Whether that story 
of him be true or not, it illustrates a principle.* The man 
who counts himself as a grasshopper, when he is set to repre- 
sent a great cause, is apt to be counted as a grasshopper by 
those who oppose him. Peculiarly is this the truth with one 
of God’s representatives. He who realizes that he stands for 
One into whose hands all power in heaven and earth is given, 
need have no fear of giants, or of the sons of giants, His 
sufficiency is of God; and in this sufficiency he can move 
forward unflinchingly, until the giants who oppose him find 
themselves as grasshoppers in the path of his progress, 

Phiiadelphia. 
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Lesson Summary 


AUL’S great declaration, “‘We walk by faith, not by 
sight,” is a fitting keynote for this lesson. God’s 
splendid promises concerning this new land were as positive 
and clear as language could make them. He had repeated 
them over and over again from the date of Abraham’s call. 
And now the time for advance in noble faith had come. God 
had brought them to the borders of the land. To boldly 
enter in was the duty of the day. Tri, they knew not the 
land nor its people, but God was with them, and he was 
worthy of trust. His recent deeds in their behalf should 
have banished every doubt. They should have walked 
boldly into their assured possession. Thus doors of oppor- 
tunity and duty open to-day and invite advance. 

But Israel halted, asdo many now. They preferred sight 
to faith, and so proposed that spies be sent to see (Deut. 1 : 22), 
Hopeless of them, except on this bass, Moses accepts the 
suggestion, and sends spies (Deut. 1 : 23), not, however, with- 
out Jehovah’s consent (Num. 13: 1-3). So God graciously 
- regards human ‘weakness. But when, with faith as a basis 
and sight as a confirmation, the people “ would not go up, 
bat rebelled,” then “Jehovah ... was wroth.” So fell the 
penalty of death in the wilderness upon that generation, and 
so penalty always falls. 

Bat no faithful man is overlooked. Amid “the clamor of 
the fear-stricken multitude one voice is raised for God. 
Caleb's faith was the stronger for what he saw in Canaan. 
“We are well able to overcome it” is his inspiring and 
faith-filled cry. But his effort was in vain, seconded though 
it was by Joshua, their chief warrior. But Caleb was spe- 
cially honored, and Joshua too. Both were spared to enter 
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into the land and to rejoice in its peaceful occupation. They 
walked by faith, and they won their crowns. 
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Added Points 

Any honest test, however searching, will find God’s prom- 
ises true, but unbelieving investigation will as surely dis- 
cover grounds for distrust. 

Good courage is a vital element in godly character. 

The fruits of Christianity, like the fruits of Canaan, indis- 
putably prove the goodness of their source. 

Though lifted alone, yet every true man should lift up his 
voice for God, 

Seeming victory may be gained by clamor and disbelief, 
but the sequel wil! show it to be but shocking defeat. 

The believer may be but as a grasshopper in his own eyes 
and in the eyes of men, but on God’s side and in God’s ser- 
vice he is the real giant. 
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Where is Kadesh-barnea ? 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


{Reprinted from The Sunday School Times of November 12, 1881, and 
from “ Kadesh-barnes.’’) 


H* WHO would have an intelligent view of the course 

of the Israelites, on their way from Egypt to Canaan, 
must give Kadesh-barnea large prominence in his thoughts. 
Except Sinai, there is no point in all the journeyings that 
stands out as a great landmark and-as the center of great 
events like Kadesh-barnea;.and even Sinai takes a minor 
place when the element of time is considered ; for the Israel- 
ites were at the latter pvint only a year and a half, while the 
other seems to have been in a certain sense their headquarters 
for thirty-eight years or more, 

It was at Kadesh-barnea that the Israelites halted after 
crossing the desert from Mount Sinai, as the nearest approach 
to the Land of Promise which they made before the death of 
Moses. The story as summed up by Moses, in his final re- 
view of the history, is: “ And when we departed from Horeb 
[Sinai], we went through all that great and terrible wilder- 
ness, which ye saw by the way of the mountain of the Amor- 
-ites, as the Lord our God commanded us; and we came to 
Kadesh-barnea.” It was from Kadesh-barnea that Moses 
sent the spies up into Canaan, to make a report of the land 
and its, possibilities. It was to Kadesh-barnea that those 
spies returned, with their report which caused the murmur- 
ing and rebellion of the Israelites, It was at Kadesh-barnea 
that the people “in their rebellion appointed a captain, to 
return to their bondage,” deliberately planning to go back to 
Egypt and give themselves up to their old masters. It was 
at Kadesh-barnea that the Lord forbade their further progress 
toward Canaan, in that generation, and sentenced them to a 
forty years’ sojourn in the wilderness they were not yet out 
of, It was from,Kadesh-barnea that the people then made 


. an attempt to go up into Canaan contrary to the Lord's com- 


mand, and were defeated and driven back by their old ene- 
mies, the Amalekites, aided by the Amorites, All this within 
a little time after the Israelites first reached Kadesh-barnea 
—within the second year after their departure from Egypt. 
Then came a long rest there. “So ye abode in Kadesh many 
days, according unto the days that ye abode” —that ye were 
to abide—says Moses in closing the account of that disastrous 
defeat of the Israelites (Deut. 1 : 46). 

There is hardly a glimpse of the Israelites in the thirty- 
eight years that followed that defeat; but a fair inference 
from all the record we have, seems to be, that while the peo- 
ple were scattered in the wadies far and near, seeking sus- 
tenance by sowing and reaping, with the divinely added 
supply of daily manna, the tabernacle and the rulers of the 
people remained at or near Kadesh-barnea; for there we find 
the people re-gathered when their term of sentence had 
nearly expired. It was probably there that the rebellion of 
Korab and his sons occurred, and that “ the earth opened her 
mouth and swallowed them up;” and that a pestilence came 
among the people destroying “fourteen thousand and seven 
hundred, besides them that died in the matier of Korah ;” 
and that the rod of Aaron was caused to bud miraculously as 
a sign of God’s approval of his pre-eminence in the priestly 
office. It was certainly at Kadesh-barnea that Miriam died 
and was buried; that the people murmured for water; and 
that Moses struck the rock and caused water to flow,—being 
then censured of Gud for his loss of temper and his Jack of 
reverent obedience, and sentenced to die outside of the Land 
of Promise. It was from Kadesh-barnea that Moses sent 
messengers to the king of Edom, asking if the Israelites might 
pass through his country on their way to Canaan; and it was 
from Kadesh-barnea also that Aaron went up into Mount 
Hor to die, at the command of the Lord. It is thus evident 
that Kadesh-barnea plays no unimportant part in all the 
story of the Israelitish wanderings: to locate its site seems a 
necessity, as preliminary to any fair understanding of that 
story. 

It would seem, moreover, that the repeated references to 


Kade-h-barnea, or Kadesh, as it is often called, in the Serip- 
ture narrative, would furnish a sufficient clue to its where- 
abouts. It is first named in the days of Abraham as “ Eo- 
mishpat [the well of judgment] which is Kadesh.” ‘Again 
it isspoken of, at that time, as afamiliar landmark. Hagar’s . 
well is said to be “ between Kadesh and Bered.” Abraham 
“ dwelled between Kadesh and Shor.” It is the wa A 
mentioned as “a city” in all the stations of the w 

That it was also a watering-place is clear from its being called 
“a well.” It is declared to be “in the wilderness of Paran,” 
or “in the wilderness of Zin.” Again it isfnamed as one of 
the boundary marks of the southern line of Canaan—or of the 
Negeb, the belt of country between Canaan proper and the 
desert below. Its distance from Mount Sinai is even specifi- 
cally stated, as a help to its locating, when Moses says, 
“ There are eleven days’ journey from Horeb [Sinai] by the 
way of Mount Seir unto Kadesh-barnea.” The ruins of a 
city, even so ancient, might well be looked for at the present 
day in that unchanging region, and a fountain in that desert 
land is likely to bealways afountain. Jt would seem strange 
indeed if no trace could be found of a site meeting these con- 
ditions of the Bible story... . 

About forty years ago an English clergyman, the Rev, 
J. Rowlands, while exploring the lower portion of the Holy 
Land, for the express purpose of identifying ite southern 
boundary sites, as named in the Bible, came upon an oasis 
bearing the name of Kades, or Gadis, or Quadis—the Arabie 
equivalent of the Hebrew Kadesh, the word in both cases) 
meaning “ holy,” or “sacred.” Its location seemed to him to 
meet, at every point, the Bible conditions of the location of 
Kadesh ; and he wrote an enthusiastic letter in description 
of his discovery to his friend, the Rev. George Williams, 
chaplain to Bishop Alexander of Jerusalem—who was then 
preparing a volume on the Holy City. This letter was pub- 
lished by Mr, Williams in the Appendix to his book, and it 
immediately ‘attracted the attention of students. The more 
careful German scholars were quickest to recognize the im- 
portance of the discovery, and to see the correctness of the 
suggested location. .. . 

This long-looked-for site of Ain Kadis, or Ain Quadis, as 
discovered by Mr. Rowlands, and then lost sight of for nearly 
forty years, | was enabled to find and fully identify while 
crossing the desert in the spring of 1881. 

When fairly down in Wady Qadees we were for the first 
time oat of sight of all femiliar landmarks, We were ina 
new region; we were away from the accustomed track.of the 
Teey@liah; we were in the stronghold of the ’Azizimeh., 
With our smaller party, the silence and solitariness of the 
desert seemed even greater than usual. Our Arabs tecog- 
nized this. They grew uneasy. Young Hamdh began to 
question whether, after all, he bad done wisely in this de- 
parture from the plans of his father and the traditions of his 
people [in entering the territory of a hostile tribe]. 

Having dismounted ‘from my camel and turned aside to 
examine some fragments of old building stones which had 
caught my eye, I returned to the party just in season to stay 
Hamdh and his followers from turning squarely sbout and 
hurrying back to the caravan, in much such a panic as that 
which possessed the Israelites of old in this same wady, when 
they counted themselves as grasshoppers in comparison with 
the’ AzAzimeh giants of their day, and their cry was, “ Where- 
fore hath the Lord broaght us unto this land, to fall bythe 
sword. ,.. Let us return.” There was need of all my energy 
and positiveness‘in their most determined expression to 
reassure the timid Arabs, and to start them forward again on 
their journey. ... 

But we kept up and kept on, and at 1.30, after nearly 
three hours of moving in the wady, we suddenly turned 
sharply to the right, at a scarcely noticed angle of the low 
limestone hill-range we had been approaching; and almost 
immediately the long-sought wells of Qadees were before our 
eyes, 

It was a marvelous sight! Out from the barren and 
desolate stretch of the burning desert-waste we had come 
with magical suddenness into an oasis of verdure and beauty, 
unlooked for and hardly conceivable in such a region. A 
carpet of grass covered the ground. Fig-trees, laden with 
fruit nearly ripe enough for eating, were along the shelter of 
the southern hillside. Shrubs and flowers showed themselves 
in variety and profusion. Running water gurgled under the 
waving grass. We had seen nothing like it since leaving 
Wady Fayrin; nor was it equaled in loveliness of scene by 
any single bit of landscape of like extent even there. 

Standing out from the earth-covered limestone hills at the 
northeastern sweep of this picturesque recess was to be seen 
the “large single mass, or a smal! hill, of golid rock,” which 
Rowlands looked at as the cliff (Sea) smitten by Moses, to 
cause it to “give forth his water,” when its flowing stream 
had been exhausted. From underneath this ragged spur of 
the northeasterly mountain range issued the now abundant 
stream. 

A circular well, stoned up from the bottom with time-worn 
limestone blocks, was the first receptacle of the water. A 
marble watering-trough was near this well—betier fini~hed 





























































































































































































































than the troughs at Beersheba, bot of like primitive work- 
manship. The mouth of this well was only about three feet 
across, and the water came to within three or four feet of the 
top. A little distance westerly from this well, and down the 
slope, was a second well, stoned up much like the first, but of 
greater diameter; and here again was a marble watering- 
trough. A basin or pool of water larger than either of the 
wells, but not stoned up like them, was seemingly the prin- 
cipal watering-place. It was a short distance southwesterly 
from the second well, and it looked as if it and the two wells 
might be supplied from the same subterranean source,—the 
springs under the rock, Around the margin of this pool, as 
also around the stoned wells, camel and goat dung—as if of 
flocks and herds for centuries—was trodden down and com- 
mingled with the limestone dust so as to form a solid plaster- 
bed. . Another and yet larger pool, lower down the slope, 
was supplied with water by a stream which rippled and cas- 
eaded along its narrow bed from the upper pool; and yet 
beyond this, westward, the water gurgled away under the 
grass, as we had met it when we came in, and finally lost 
itself in the parching wady from which this oasis opened. 
The water itself was remarkably pure and sweet, unequaled 
by any we had found after leaving the Nile. 

There was a New England look to this oasis, especially in 
the flowers and grass and weeds; quite unlike anything we 
had seen in the peninsula of Sinai. Bees were humming 
there, and birds were flitting from tree to tree. Enormous 
/ant-hills, made of green grass-seed instead of sand, were 
numerous, As we came into the wady we had etarted up a 
rabbit, and had seen larks and quails, It was, in fact, hard 
to realize that we were in the desert, or even near it. The 
delicions repose of the spot, after our journey over the arid 
gravel-waste under the blazing mid-day sun, was most re- 
freshing. The water itself was hardly less of a blessing to us 
than to the Israelites when it flowed and murmured anew for 
them after their murmurings. We seated ourselves in the 
delightful shade of one of the hills not far from the wells, 
and enjoyed our lunch, with the music of brook and bees and 
birds sounding pleasantly in our ears. Our Arabs seemed to 
feel the soothing influences of the place, and to have lost all 
fear of the’Azizimeh, even when the danger from them was 
probably greatest. After a brief rest on the grass, they all 
stripped, and plunged into the lower and larger pool for a 
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One thing was sure: all that Rowlands had said of this 
oasia was abundantly justified by the facts. His enthusiasm 
and his active imagination had not colored ‘in the slightest 
his pieture of the scene now before us. The sneers which 
other, travelers had-indulged in over the creation of his 
heated fancies were the result of their own lack of knowledge 
—and charity. And as to the name of the oasis, about which 


Robinson and others were so incredulous, it is Qadees (ue sv) 


as it was written for me in Arabic by my intelligent Arab 
dragoman,—a similar name to that of Jerusalem, El-Quds, 
the Holy ; the equivalent of the Hebrew Kadesh. 





Northfield Student Conference 


By T. H. Powers Sailer 


SUMMER at Northfield may justly claim to offer 
to any college man a unique experience. Even if 
he has participated in the best religious life of his insti- 
tution, even if he has had the privilege of attending 
other college and state conventions, the World’s Student 
Conference at Northfield will yet remain a mountain 
peak in his memory. The elements which differentiate 
it are many. A lovelier spot for the meetings could 
hardly be chosen. In the peaceful valley of the Connecti- 
cut, just where the green hills of Vermont begin to rise, 
a Sabbath stillness seems to rest over everything. Quiet 
river and broad meadow, wooded hill slope and clear 
sky, constitute the surroundings, and all these are 
silent. The time chosen, in the early days of July, 
when the college man has at length earned his vacation, 
and can give his mind to things spiritual without recita- 
tions to distract him, makes such a background the 
more congenial. And the fact that he spends ten days 
in such environment gives the impressions of the con- 
vention the best chance in the world to sink deep in his 
mind. 

In such a place he meets some five hundred other 
college men gathered from almost évery state east of the 
Mississippi. Colleges of which he has never heard are 
represented by delegates. Canada and Great Britain 
send men, and the faces of Japanese and North Ameri- 
can Indians are recognized. This number is largely 


made up of the Christian leaders of the colleges, and all 
have come to Northfield for a spiritual blessing. He 
sees men who have devoted, not only their undergradu- 
ate days, but their whole lives, to Christian work. Secre- 
taries are present from every section of the country, and 
even a silent contact with these men is not without its 
influence. He hears them lead in the discussion of 
problems of Association work, and from every side 
comes testimony as to the efficiency of their methods. 
He sits in Bible classes under leaders of long experience, 
that he may learn to lead a class in his own institution. 
Ministers and slum workers and missionaries all invite 
him to share in their work, the tremendous needs of the 
foreign field being especially impressed. The student 
who spends his first summer at Northfield has probably 
never heard before appeals so practical, so full of fire 
and power, At the platform meetings he listens to a 
great variety of speakers, representing some of the ripest 
experiences and keenest thought on the continent. And 
none of these will he learnto Jove and admire more than 
Mr. Moody, who rules the conference with such masterly 
tact. Finally, when the last public meeting of the day 
is over, he kneels with his delegation in the dormitory, 
to pray for a blessing on his own dear college, and to 
resolve that he will do more in the future to promote the 
spiritual life there. 

Is it any wonder that the atmosphere is unlike any he 
has known before? But with the daily feast of spiritual 
things there is plenty to attract in other ways. Life in 
a dormitory with the delegations of six or eight other 
colleges is bound to furnish a deal of variety. The 
afternoons are entirely given up to athletics, and Yale 
and Princeton struggle on the diamond with all the 
fierceness, if not all the skill, of "Varsity teams. On the 
tennis courts a tournament is in progress, while in 
the river the men are swimming among the logs that 
drift down the Connecticut. Trampers and wheelmen 
move down the village street, lined with stately elms, or 
along the beautiful country roads; and team-loads take 
Mr. Moody’s advice to drive over to Mt. Hermon, to see 
his much-loved school there. 

Such is in brief the setting of a Northfield summer 
school. The gathering this year of college men was 
quite as well attended as in former years. About five 
hundred delegates were registered from over a hundred 
institutions. While this marks no increase over former 
years, it must be remembered that Northfield has come 
to be only one college conference of three. At Lake 
Geneva, in Wisconsin, the Western delegates assemble 
every summer, and at Knoxville, Tennessee, those from 
the South. In spite of this, Northfield musters a full 
roll. A fourth conference, held on the Pacific coast, 
will probably soon be added to the list. 

The program of meetings was much the same as in 
former years, At eight o’clock each morning,:a “ Mis- 
sionary Institute” was led by the Rev. H. P. Beach of 
China; at nine was held the College’ Association Con- 
ference, led by the secretaries, for the purpose of discus- 
sing methods of work; at ten, Mr. James McConaughy 
led a Bible Training Class, Mr. William Sallmon of 
Yale a Devotional Bible Class, and Mr, R. E. Speer a 
class for ladies and visitors to the convention; at eleven 
was held the morning platform meeting in the new audi- 
torium. Atseven in the evening, an open-air meeting 
was held on Round Top, a knoll overlooking the campus 
and river, to hold up before the men various lines of 
Christian work, principally foreign and home missions, 
Few who have gathered at this spot will ever forget the 
impressiveness of the occasion, with the sunset flaming in 
the sky and reflecting in the water, while -the tones of 
some earnest appeal floated out over the still evening 
air, At eight o’clock the crowd once more assembled in 
the auditorium, and after this service the delegation 
prayer-megtings were held. 

The opening speakers at the platform meetings were 
Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler of Brooklyn and the Rev. J. 
Wilbur Chapman the evangelist,—the former pithy and 
practical as ever, the latter showing real spiritual power. 

Following them came the Right Rev. A. C. A. Hall, 
Bishop of Vermont, and President Patton of Princeton, 
both brilliant and scholarly men,—the former making 
three thoughtful addresses on the temptation of Christ, 
the latter three keen apologetic discourses. President 
M. W. Stryker, of Hamilton College, made the Fourth-of- 
July oration ; and the closing addresses of the convention 
were given by Professor W. W. White of Chicago on the 
Gospel of John, Mr. Moody, and Mr. R. E. Speer,—the 
two latter striking home with great power. Dr. H. C. 
Mabie and Major D. W. Whittle also made addresses. 
The meetings on Round Top were addressed by Dr. A. T. 
Pierson, Mr. David McConaughy, home from India on a 
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furlough, Mr. 8. H. Hadley of the Water Street Mission 
in New York, and others. A collection taken one morn- 
ing for the intercollegiate work amounted to over twenty- 
three hundred*dollars. 

Northfield is as great a spiritual power as ever, and 
the blessing seems only to gather in volume as the years 
roll by. It is a place where eyes are opened, where ears 
receive hearing, and where tongues are loosed. Men 
return to live a higher and more aggressive Christian 
life in their colleges, to spend more time in prayer and 
Bible study, to live closer to Christ. Every year God 
seems to bless in increasing measure those who thus com 
together to call upon him. _ 














Biblical Theology.* 


HE method of biblical theology is the true one, 
though the sphere of that department has its neces- 
sary limits. The habit of grouping proof-texts without 
regard to the progress in God’s revelation of himself, 
has led to false exegesis as well as to distorted doctrine. 
The new impulse in exegetical study has had as its 
proper result new contributions to the biblical theology 
of the New Testament. 

Two volumes, published about the same time by 
the Scribners, are good representatives of this tendency. 
One, by Professor Bruce, deals with the theology of 
Paul; the other, by Professor Stevens, with the theology 
of John. Each forms part of a series by the authors 
respectively, and each has characteristic merits. 

Professor Bruce, already well known in this country, 
in his work ‘entitled The Kingdom of God discusses the 
theology of the Synoptic Gospels. The present volume 
is the next in order. Taking the four controversial 
Epistles (Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans) as the 
chief sources, Professor Bruce prefaces his main discus- 
sion with a sketch of St. Paul’s religious history; the 
leading epistles are then analyzed, and after this the doc- 
trinal contents set forth in detail.. A supplementary note 
compares the teaching of the Apostle with that of our 
Lord as given in the Synoptical Gospels. 

By limiting himself to the four controversial Epistles, 
the author gains the advantage of avoiding the critical 
question respecting the later epistles; but despite his 
claim that the earlier letters contain all the leading ideas 
of Paulinism, much is lost by virtually excluding Ephe- 
sians and Cdlossians as sources. In these Epistles, cer- 
tain phases of Paul’s thought are more fully developed, 
and they form the chief connecting link between the 
theology of Paul and that of John. Thesketch of Paul’s 
religious history is interesting, and it is clearly shown 
that the apostle, from his conversion, was aware of the 
wider scope of the Gospel. The analysis of the Epistles 
is lucid and forcible, though there will be room for differ- 
ing with the author on many points. By giving the 
first place in order of time to Galatians, a better histori- 
cal movement is secured. 

The main discussion begins with the doctrine of Sin. 
Here, and in other places, the view taken of Paul’s use 
of the word “ flesh ” is open to objection, though it seems 
to obtain largely in England and Scotland. Professor 
Bruce, in treating of “the righteousness of God,” inti- 
mates that the imputation of Christ’s righteousness is a 
fair inference from Pauline texts, but is not supported by 
express Pauline phraseology. It is not practicable to note 
the details of the further treatment. The author passes 
on from Soteriology to the election of Israel], then to doc- 
trine of Christ. While accepting Romans 9: 5 as refer- 
ring to Christ, Professor Bruce admits the force of the 
arguments on the other side. He, however, misspells the 
name of Ezra Abbot, the most able defender of the ref- 
erence to God (p. 941). In the ¢hapter on “The Last 
Things,” it is held that the value of such passages as 
1 Corinthians 15 is religious rather than theological. The 
supplementary note deals candidly with Wendt’s theory 
of the differences between the theology of Paul and that 
of the Synoptical Gospels. 

Professor Bruce writes for those who are willing to 
discuss the views of German critics and theologians, He 
p»ys much regard to the opinions of the “ extreme left” 
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of the Teutonic theorizers. This. will be 
wearisome to those who are already tired 
of the unending procession of “views ;” 
it will doubtless be offensive to some who 
regard such “views” as necessarily hereti- 
cal. The styleisclearand pleasing. The 
effort to maintain a middle ground on 
many questions sometimes hinders direct- 
ness and force. But for an earnest bibli- 
cal student there is not 4 dull page in the 
volume; while such a reader may be 
startled again and again, 

Professor Stevens also publishes a sec- 
ond volume in his series. But he began 
with the Pauline theology, and continues 
with that ofthe Apostle John. The Apoca- 
lypse is properly omitted from the discus- 
sion, since “ it represents a type of teaching 
so peculiar in its form and matter that it 
should be treated separately” (p. vii). 
The critical and literary problems are 
only alluded to in the Preface, for the 
volume is kept close to its main purpose, 
that of discussing the distinctive type of 
Christian teaching presented in the Fourth 
Gospel and the three Epistles attributed 
to the beloved disciple. The author does 
not treat of the Gospel and Epistles sepa- 
rately, but as a whole, In the opening 
chapter, on the “ Peculiarities of John’s 
Theology,” this sentence sums up the pre- 
sentation of the Apostle: ‘God as love, 
man as needy, fellowship with God through 
likeness to Christ as eternal life” (p. 19). 
After setting forth the relation of John’s 
theology to the Old Testament, Professor 
Stevens begins his review of the contents 
of that theology by considering the idea 
of God therein contained. The Logos doc- 
trine, the union of the Son with the Father, 
the doctrine of sin, the work of salvation, 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, the appro- 
priation of salvation, the origin and nature 
of the spiritual life, the. doctrine of love, 
the, doctrine, of prayer, the doetrine. of 
eternal life, the Johannine eschatology,— 
these are the several topics discussed, the 
concluding chapter being a eomparison of 
the theology of John with that of Paul. 
The author’s judgment is thus expressed: 
“Paul is the representative schoolman of 
his time; he is practiced in analysis and 
argument. John illustrates rather the 
meditative and intuitive order of mind. 
Paul.is always seeking to argue out the 
truth, and to prove it from the Old Testa- 
ment and from experience, John simply 
sees the truth, and declares it, as if confi- 
dent that those who have an eye for it will 
also see and accept it. Paul’s method is 
more inductive, John’s more deductive.” 
It follows that there is no substantial dif- 
ference, only one of method and point of 
view. 

The treatment is scholarly, exact, and 
candid, For biblical students this volume 
das one great advantage over that of Pro- 
fessor Bruce: it contains at the beginning 
of each chapter a paragraph of “litera- 
ture” on the subject treated ; a sufficiently 
full bibliography is appended, together 
with an Index of Texts and a General 
Index. Hence it is fitted to be a book of 
reference. The exegetical basis of the 
biblico-theological treatment is sufficiently 
indicated in all important passages. The 
volume deserves a place in the library of 
those who desire to study the Scriptures 
in this method, whatever opinion they may 
hold concerning the results here expressed. 
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Before he is Twenty : Five hk cw 4 Phases 
of the Boy Question Considered. By Robert 
J. Burdette, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Ed- 
ward W. Bok, Mrs. Burton Harrison, ‘Mrs 
Lyman Abbott. With portraits of the 


authors. (16mo, pp. 104. Chi and 
New York: Fleming H. Revell 75 
cents.) 


Five phases of boy life are considered 
in this daintily bound book from the Re- 
veil Company. Mr, Burdette treats of 

; 


THE SUND 
“The Father and his Boy.” Words of vig- 
orous and practical common sense, light- 
ened by the writer's familiar touches of 
humor, make his sketch as helpful as it is 
readable, Mrs. Burnett writes of the time 
“ When he Decides.” She treats seriously 
and earnestly of the critical years that 
come in every boy’s life, when his decis- 
ions for the future may be so wisely di- 
rected or so unwisely misdirected. ‘The 
Boy in the Office” is given advice from 
the virile pen of Mr. Bok. Those who 
know the latter’s rare power in advising 
young men will know what to expect in 
his words to a boy. The office boy who 
reads and profits by this chapter should 
not remain long in that position. The 
last two chapters are by Mrs. Burton Har- 
rison and Mrs. Lyman Abbott respectively, 
on “ His Evenings and his Amusements ” 
and “ Looking toward a Wife.” While 
the principles laid down in each of these 
chapters are good, one misses the terse- 
ness and practical help which Mr. Bur- 
dette’s and Mr. Bok’s words contain. 


>... 


Psalm-Mosaics: A Biographical and Histori- 
cal Commentary on.the Psalms. By the 
Rev. A. Sounders Dyer, M.A., F.S.A., 
Chaplain H. Indian Service. (12mo, 
pp. vi, 589. New York : Thomas Whit: 

taker. $2.50.) 


Much that is readable and suggestive, 
yet nothing that is very profound in either 
spiritual insight or scholarship, is con- 
tained in this book. The author has col- 
lected from biographies, histories, books 
of travel, and miscellanies, a great num- 
ber of stories which either. directly illus- 
trate and refer to the words of the Psalms, 
or furnish parallel experiences and 
thoughts. This shows how great a part 
the book has played in the spiritual his- 
tory of the race, and often supplies most 
effective comment on. its sense. . But the 
author is rather careless when he quotes 
the misrenderings of the Vulgate to make 
these the theme of his comments. His 
point of -view is that of an Anglican of a 
rather high type. Delitzsch and Perowne 
are his chief reliance for scholarship. He 
might have quoted the story Henry Van 
Dyke gives from a Jewish authority, as to 
what David thought of the commentators 
on Psalm 68. 


=.= 


Secrets of Happy Home Life. By J. R. Miller, 
D.D, (16mo, leatheret, pp. 32. New York: 
Thomas Y. “Crowell & Co. 35 cents.) 


The title of this little book might be 
singular instead of plural, as the one secret 
which is to make all home life happy is 
contained in the word “love.” This is un- 
folded and enforced as it bears upon the 
different relationships in the home, and 
the experiences growing out of them. The 
author shows how the abiding presence of 
Christ in a home will surely bring joy and 
peace, no matter what the conditions of 
that home in other respects. The truths 
brought out are simple and practical. 


Oe 
Literary Notes and News 


Sunday-school work is 
not limited to the work 
done within the walls 
of the Sunday-school. A growing inter- 
est in the Home Department and the 
increasing skilfulness of its methods 
have made the plan practically and help- 
fully operative in many localities. To 
those who may desire to introduce or to 
conduct the system, and to do so with 
the least possible friction, a pamphlet pre- 
pared and issued by Miss Grace E. Gris- 
wold of Ithaca, New York, will convey 
many a practical hint gained by the author 
from four years’ experience as a Home 
Department superintendeot. The pamph- 


Hints for Home 
Department W ork 





let is entitled “ Difficulties in the Home 


« ‘ 
. a 
‘OOL ” 


Department Work of the Sunday-school, 
and how to Overcome them,” Its price is 
five cents, postpaid, with a considerable 
reduction in price for large quantities. 
=e 


At the Midsummer 
Meeting of the Victoria 
Institute, in London, 
England, Major-General Tulloch, C. B., 
O.M.G., gave an account of that part of 
Egypt in which he lately carried out a 
British War Office survey, including that 
portion through which the route of the 
exodus was said to have lain. In de- 
scribing the present state of the land, he 
pointed out. that the conformation of the 
country had somewhat altered since that 
period, 3,400 years ago, but what espe- 
cially came under his notice was the action 
of a gale of wind which had stopped all 
his survey work on the borders of Lake 
Menzahleh; in a few hours the east wind 
actually carried the waters of the lake be- 
yond the horizon, leaving all sailing ves- 
sels resting on the bed of the lake. So 
unique an event was not recorded by any 
modern traveler, though in bis paper on 
the “ Route of the Exodus,” read before 
the Victoria Institute four years ago, 
M. Naville had pointed out that it was 
not an impossibility, for history had re- 


Noteworthy 
Discovery in Egypt 


tury produced such a phenomenon at the 
Geneva end of the lake of that name. An 
interesting discussion ensued; and it was 
pointed out that, wherever the passage of 
the Israelites took place, yet the possi- 
bility of water’s being influenced by wind 
to 80 great an extent was demonstrated. 


Oo 
Authorship In Amsterdam a monu- 
of The imitation ment is to be erected to 
of Christ 


the memory of the au- 
thor or editor of The Imitation of Christ, 
Thomas a Kempis. The committee has in- 
vited international competition for models, 
Next to the Bible, few books have been the 
source of consolation to so many thousands 
as has this ascetic little work, De Imitatione 
Christi, which has appeared in more than 
three thousand editions. The monument 
is to be set up at Zwolle, not far from Ag- 
netenburg, at which cloister Thomas, after 
reaching the age of ninety-one, died on 
July 24, 1471. The memorial will repre- 
sent Thomas bearing a cross and kneeling 
before Christ. Naturally this project has 
revived the old controversy as to the real 
author of this famous book. France, on the 
one hand, claims that the author was not 
Thomas 4 Kempis, but their own famous 
Gerson; while the German, Dutch, and 
Engjish scholars as a rule firmly maintain 
the claims of Thomas. In this connection 
it is interesting that, as early as February, 
1642, the highest French authority, the 
Parliament, decided that this book should 
be published only as the work of Thomas, 
and the oldest French editions all are so 
issued. On the other hand, two manu- 
scripts of the book, dated 1441 and 1471, 
ascribe the work to Gerson, and have his 
picture. Literary critics, especially the 
Germans, are agreed that Gerson’s scholas- 
tic and learned style does not speak for 
his authorship of the plain and lucid Imi- 
tation. Certain it is that Gerson did much 
to make the book popular. Some French 
scholars, among them Ampére, Michelet, 
and Martin, propose a compromise, accord- 
ing to which neither Thomas nor Gerson 
wrote, or even edited, the book in question. 
Not a few are inclined to the opinion that 
the work is a collection of sayings and 
sentiments of various sources, and that 
Thomas was only the editor. The con- 
troversy is older than the Shake«peare- 
Bacon controversy, and the evidence now 
seems to favor more and more the claims 





of Thomas. 
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BUSINESS 50, 
EPARTMENT 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular édition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time, The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one Or 
more insertions, with discownt of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have sucha 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
80 far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, howgver, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates, 
For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page, 





For heavy, sluggish feeling use Horsford’s- 
Acid Phosphate. It produces healthy 
activity of weak or disordered stomachs that 
need stimulating, and acts as a tonic on 
nerves and brain. 
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day-sehool. Lists furnished on application. 
THE JOHN CHU co., 
Cincinnati— New York Chicago. 
“Golden Grain, No.1,” asa successful Sab- 
bath-school song bouk leads all others. It is not 
made up of old songs from a books. Over 80 
Sample copy, 20 cents. 
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‘GENUINE OXFORD"’ TEACHERS’ BIBLES BIBLES 
_— ey ees Maps, 
Illustrations. 


Containing many new 
not found in other Teachers’ 
Bibles. At prices from $1.50 to 
~ $20.00. Send for Catalog, 


Thomas Nelson & Sons.3 33 East 17th S..N.Y. 
Ward & Drummond 
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See our approved list. Over 500 vol- 
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Teaching and Teachers 


Dr. Trambull’ s book, “ Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the popular 
handbook on Sunday-school teaching. 


“‘ Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel 
his work widened in scope by reading this 
aaa It is by far the best that has yet ap- 


ely to appear, on this 
ta detains " 


topic, 

which this calls 

would be an to every 
school in the land.’ 7 Christian Union. 


A book of 390 pages, bound in cloth. Size, 7% 
5% inches. Price, gx. Forsale by 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Terms of Subscription. 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage ; 





Ome Copy, OME FEAT... oes... .cecceccsesverersereee soveeeees $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5.00 
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aye odes year, or 44.00 on tive years, full payment 


, SCHOOL CLUBS 


school or ony set of teachers, or of scholars, 
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will supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the Sowing yearly club Fates: | 

For any number of Copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, ¢i.00 each, 

For five or more co; ina poskuge to one address, 
50 cents each. A age thus sent is addressed to 
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printed on the Jegeun Vpn rng B dhe . 
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has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
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ress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
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Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


+ The Su School Times will be sent to any of the 
eountries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, oneyear, 8 sbillings 

Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

To ministers and missionaries. 


for one or more copies, a shillings each. 


‘To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the rs must be ordered at one time, and they w 
be sont either singly to the individual addresses, or in 
a package to one , whichever may be preferred 
ia the subscribers. 

Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoug 
27 Paternoster Row, London, EF. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper io be malied direct from Philadelphia to the 
su bers. 
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JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Keep your eye on 


Pearline “ads.” 


Even if you use it already, you'll find 
hints here and there that will greatly 
help you. And there isn’t a man, 
woman, or child but can be helped 
by Pearline. 
All these advertisements are 
meant for the good of Pearline, 
of course—to show you the best 
and easiest and cheapest way of 
washing and cleaning, and to lead you to use it. But if they 
do, they will have helped you far more than they will have 
helped Pearline. You have more at stake, All the money 
you could bring to Pearline, by using it, wouldn’t be a drop 


in the bucket to the money you'd save by it. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous will tell you *‘ this is as good as” 
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Church Furnishings 


CHURCH ORGANS. 


The School--The Small Church 
The Lodge Room--The Chapel 
The Sunday School Room----- 
Conservatory of Music--- 


Studio of the ist---- 
The Music Room the Home 


Should be supplied with the Lyon 
& Heavy Church Organ. e and 
two manuals, with pedals. Tones 
characteristic of organ-pipes and 
of adequate power variety. 
Stable in pitch. Unaffected by 
changes in Temperature, Easy of 
Regulation. Reasonable in Cost. 7 sizes. Send for 
specifications and prices. State size of room. 

LYON & HEALY, 38 B. Adams St., Chicago. 
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Advertised 


Columbia 
Sakcarimet  DIcyCles 


Furniture, 


Opera Chairs, 
Invalid Chairs 


S. C. SMALL & CO., 
90 Canal St., Boston 


Catalogs sent. 








for months, Mave not dared. 
Too much Columbia popularity. 
Everybody has wanted 

1895 Columbias at $100. 


For the first time this year we can 
deliver Columbias and Hartfords with 
reasonable promptness when regularly 
equipped. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORIES, HARTFORD, CONN. 
BRANCH STORES : 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PROVIDENCE, PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO, BROOKLYN, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, SAN FRANCISCO 








CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
FURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 
GEO. D. SWAN, successor to BaxtTER C. Swan, 
246 South Second Street, Phila., Pa. 








Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Decorative, Durabie, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 47 Rose St., N. Y. 
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Sanitary Com. Outfit Co. Box 438, Rochester, N. Y. , 


NDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS. Ad- 
dress Rev. J. G. Tuomas, Lima, Ohio. 


For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained theit superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 


BANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


$1.50 a 0. Silk or merino. C. FE. & FE. L. a specialty. 
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Do you likea cup of Good Tea? 
If so, send this“ Ad” and 15 cents 
in stamps, and we will mail you 
a \ lb. sample best tea imported. 
Anv kind you may select. =eee 
Teas, coffees, baking powder, 
Send for terms. 
The GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,P.R.L., 
P. 0. Box 289. 


Whitman's INSTANTANEOUS 

Checolate--doesn’t need it. 

Made in a jiffy, with 
polling water or 


milk. Sold everywhere. 





and spices. 








Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 





Buckeye Bell Foundry 


W.Y: Co., : 
Hore oo- Church Bells & Chimes, | 4 CENTS in postage stamps. 
Award st World's Fair. Gold Medr!| at 
Mid-winter Exp'n. supplied free 





Verma, etc., 





SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York. 








3t & 33 Vesey St., New York 
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| Ask your Stationer for them 
} The Leading BOSTON LINEN, 
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BOSTON BOND, 
Writing Papers ‘ and BUNKER HILL 
Complete samples for 4 cents, if not obtain- 
able through your d b 





Samuel Ward Company. 
49 and 51 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Agente W anted. Richardson Mfg. Co., T St, Bath, NT. | 


Busbnell’s Perfect Letter-Cepying Books win golden 
Experience not necessary. Outfit 


Same asa Press. No Press Required. 





The Swan 


[From “ In Russet and Silver,” by Edmund Gosse, | 
HE awakening swan grows tired at last 


Of weltering where he feeds ; 
With wings a feet behind him cast, 
He cleaves the labyrinth of reeds, 


He arches out his sparkling plumes, 

He wades and plunges, till he finds 
Beneath his breast the azure glooms 
Where the great river brims and winds. 


Then, with white sails set to the breeze, 
The current cold about his feet, 

He fares to those Hesperides 

Where morning and his comrades meet. 


Nor—since within his kindling veins 

A livelier ichor stirs at last— 

Regrets the gross and juicy stains, 
The saps and savors of the past ; 


But through the august and’solemn void 
Of misty waters holds his way, 

By some ecstatic thirst decoyed 

Towards raptures of the radiant day. 


So sails the soul, and cannot rest, 
Inglorious, in the marsh of peace, 

But leaves the good, to seek the best, 
Though all its calms and comforts cease,— 


Though what it seemed to hold be lost, 
Though that grow far which once was nigh,— 
By torturing hope in anguish tossed, 

The awakened soul must sail or die. 


. He 
The Heart Considered as 
Enginery of Power 
{Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., in The Independent. ] 


EAT and motivn are first cousins. 

That is true in both realms, the upper 
and the lower. While, therefore, we want 
to think accurately, and act properly, and 
in all ways keep to the track, we want not 
only to keep to the track, but to have de- 
veloped that locomotive power that shall 
push us along the track. Other things 
being equal, the power and sweep of a 
man’s lite is measured by the intensity of 
his loyalty, and by loyalty we intend sim- 
ply the going out of his heart in full cur- 
rent of devotement toward that of which 
he is in pursuit. 

Now as relates to the common concerns 
of life, no man doubts that Success is the 
child of Passion. We never do well any- 
thing that we do not love to do, Good 
work is with the grain, not against it. 
The first great question that a person has 
to settle with himself in determining his 
vocation is, What shall I most enjoy 
doing? The Bible says, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye 
do, do it heartily.” And what we cannot 
do heartily we cannot do; that is, if it is 
anything of 2 kind that a machine could 
not do just as well asa mancan. Success 
comes from self-expenditure, and we are 
not going to burn ourselves up for any- 
thing to which we have not given our 
heart, Success is the child of Passion, 
In running from here to Buffalo the rate 
of speed will be determined by the 
amount of heat under the boiler. Con- 
sumption and effect are correlates. Mo- 
tion is heat’s offspring. No man ever did 
a great thing without getting into moreor 
less of a fever over it; and it was not the 
doing of the great thing that produced the 
fever, but the fever that rendered possible 
the doing of the greatthing. Along every 
line of large achievement, enthusiasm is 
the road-breaker. Every man that suc- 
ceeds is a hobby-rider. In this is no dis- 

iiion to slur over the element of 
intelligence involved in all these varieties 
of activity. Art, however fiery, must be 
bitted with discretion. Scholarship, how- 
ever zealous and impetuous, requires to be 
held under restraints and to be bound 
down to certain wehl-determined lines of 
endeavor. But at the same time it is not 
because men have a head for these pursuits 
simply that their achievements are so 
large, but because they have a heart and 
a passion for them. Head is apparatus 
for directing business passion; but when 
it is motive power that is being con- 
sidered, that is inside the heart, not the 
skull. It is precisely as it isin the loco- 
motive; the valves, cut-offs, and all that 
kind of thing, make out the brain of the 
engine. But thereis no workin a valve; 
there is no pull in a cut-off. The work is 
in the steam and in the fire that makes it. 

All of this now we can take over di- 
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1ing. Christianity is not an idea, it is 
not a picture, ihe etn, pO: itis 
a device for the accomplishment pore 
ble effects. It is not thought, it is not 
argumentation, it is not brain, alt ’ 
like ail passion, properly amenable -to 
the checks and res' ts of brain. But 
it begins before brain. It is an impulse 
that Brain does not produce, however 
much it may properly have to do in the 
way of regulating it. Christianity was 
first of all the divine passion of Him who 
so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish but have everlast- 
ing life, In its very inception it waa not 
a matter of divine omniscience nor of 
divine omnipotence. It was not an affair 
of God’s brain nor of God’s muscle; it 
was a matter of passion ; it was love, not 
thought; it was heat, not light, It is the 
passion of love that is the energy which 
is driving all the gospel machinery the 
world over. Calculation does not do it. 
Ratiocination doés not come within a 
hundred thousand miles of it. There is 
room for brain here, just as there is in our 
business; but Christian brain will not 
drive Christian enterprise any more than 
mercantile brain will drive mercantile 
enterprise. Brain cannot drive; there is 
no drive in it. And the only passion that 
will fill the requirements of the case is the 
same passion that Christ had,—the passion 
for God and for souls. The entire Chris- 
tian matter Christ has himself focused in 
the single passion of love; not love as an 
idea, but love as a personal possession. 
Such impassioned devotement as Curist 
evinced may be at a discount, but sooner 
or later the Church will have to come 
back to it. Calculation and argumenta- 
tion do not touch it. Brain is the acces- 
sory, and not any part of the true originary. 
We are not arguing for mania, nor putting 
in a plea for insanity, but®nen succeed in 
business because they are hot in their de- 
votement to business. It is the impas- 
sioned men that have made history 
always, religious and secular both. They 
are torch to the heaped-up combustibles ; 
they are ulse to the general body that is 
listless and waiting. No man has.moved 
the. world like Jesus Christ, because no 
man besides. him has embodied so. wide, 
so profound, and so divine an, enthusiasm. 
People are passionate in everything but 
their passion for men; and that is the one 
Christian passion; it is the one passion 
that makes..a man Christian in heart, 
Christian in purpose, and Christian in: his 
effects. I say it to them that are Chris- 
tians, that if there were no more heat in 
business than there is in the Church, half 
of the institutions of this town would be 
in the hands of a receiver inside of a 
week, 

Brain has been tremendously over- 
worked as a means of evangelization. 
People have got to be loved into the king- 
dom of heaven, not thought into it. It is 
the heart that requires to be touched ; 
heart is the only thing that can touch 
heart, An affection costs more than an 
idea, Our loves we coin from our own 
hearts; our ideas we make up as we go 
along. Hence it comes from this and 
other causes that Christianity easily de- 
generates from a condition of fervid love 
to men into a condition of highly intel- 
lectual interest in problems of Christian 
truth. It has always been so. So long 
as feelings remain feelings, there is no 
disposition to analyze them or to classify 
them, or to mold them into a system. 
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, beauty. 
A set of the“ S. H. & M." miniature showing 
the I: Parisian costumes, mailed for [0c. in stamps. 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 
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Molten shot are not gathered into canis- | truth take the place of loving men’s souls, 
ters till they have cooled. It would have} and loving them with the same sort of 
been as impossible to make a creed on the | intense fervor as that with which Christ 
Day of Pentecost as it would have been for | loved them, and as that which cost almost 
Peter to take a photograph of Moses and | every one of the original twelve his com- 
Elias on the Mount of Transfiguration. | fort and his life. If we could have, 
There was too much in the air. A drop | throughout the length and breadth of the 
of blood has to be taken out of the vein | Presbyterian Church, a real old-fashioned 
before there is any disposition to count | Wesleyan revival of Christian em 
its corpuscles. In all this variety of ways | and a shedding abroad of impassione 
it has come about that a great deal of | Christly love like that which came in the 
the part that Passion used to play in| wake of the Pentecostal downpour at 
Christianity has now come to be played, = all of oe ree 
or attempted to be played, by sheer | wou ass out of sight like raindr 
though coal, bloodless M atinaliaiien. falling into the sea, and melt into disre- Pimples, mr pene A a at 
That is a large part of the instant diffi- | gard and invisibility like darkness under| fed, rough, and oi y , preve 
culty with the Presbyterian communion. | a shaft of lightning, like frost-crystals by Cuticura Soap, the most effect- 
The Presbyterian Church is brainy. Let | before a breath of south wind, The disci-| ive skin rifying and beautifying 
there be no words spoken in disparage- | ples quarreled, but not when the Lord soap in the world, as well as pur- 
ment of brain. Brain is almost the best | was by. There were no sects in the little tand sweetest for toilet and nur- 
thing God ever made. And yet, at the| upper room. Nobody was a heretic when | . es’ aa ntive of pim 
same time, there is nothing that a man is| the tongues of fire were in the air.| Sery. The preve _pim- 
more liable to trip over than his own | “ Minds differ, hearts agree.” There may les, because the only preventive of 
head. We cannot make thinking about | be a great deal of moisture in the air, but nflammation of the pores. 
doctrinal truth (no matter how philo- | a breath of cold wind has got to strike it eola pot eae 3 eam 
sophically and logically it is done), we | before it will condense the moisture into pane bendy i Ring omer aes tre 
cannot make thinking about doctrinal | mist and shut out the stars. Ges 
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GERBARD MENNEN Co.,, 

(é z a Newark, N. J. 
y= - confronts the average house- 0 aessaemncpennesemenapanenmmancel 
AC wife after all the family havedined. They are greasy pera x = 
Ga) too, and hard to get perfectly clean with ordinary soap and /py 
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THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
d (} Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
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the express co, will refund the money, 
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2000 Years at a Glance 


To accompany the study of Old Testament history, begun in July in connection 
with the International Sunday-school lessons, the publisher's of The Sunday School Times 
announce a valuable and unique lesson help known as 


Byington’s Chart of Jewish National History 


What the chart is, and what is its value, not only to Sunday-school workers, but a 
to Bible students generally, can best be learned by noting 
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- What two leading Old Testament scholars of America say of it~ 


“The beauty of Mr. Byington's chart is its ‘“‘ Admirable for simplicity and perspicuity. 


Dr. Beecher simplicity. It aims to do just one thing,— Dr. Davis It tells at a glance the number of tribes 
namely, to present in a single view the external history of Israel. which constituted the representative portion of the Hebrew people 
Confining itself to this one purpose, it dispenses with details, and at each period of their history, from the days of Abraham to the 
omits disputed questions. I know of no other graphic devict so final dissolution of the nation; it shows, at the same glance, their 

, , whereabouts at any moment of this time; it indicates whether 
well fitted to help one grasp rapidly and firmly an outline of the , : 
; . a > they were independent or were subject to the contemporary em- 
ascertained facts on which all knowledge of Israelitish history must 


pires of the east and west. Dates given are accurate, but vexed * 
questions of chronology are not obtruded.’'"—/rof. Dr. John D. 
Davis, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 


be built up.”—Prof. Dr. Willis J. Beecher, Auburn Theological 
Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 


It is a handsome wall chart, measuring 6X3 % feet, printed in five colors 
on a fine grade of heavy map paper, and mounted on a wooden ‘roller. The 
chart has been prepared by the Rev. E. H. Byington, of Brooklyn, after careful 
collaboration with prominent authorities on Old Testament history. In order 
to bring it within the reach of Sunday-schools and Bible students generally, the 
chart will be shipped, postpaid, to any address, for $1. 


John D. Wattles & Co.,’ Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 
that wears a crown,” unless it’s polished with 
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mts,we will 
send for 10 cts., & handsome silk watch 
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a book that must interest every man who loves comfort. 


Wire Buckle Suspender Co. Williamsport,Pa. 
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and cuffs worn ; 
th sides finished alike, and, bein 
lar is equal to two of any other kind, 
feet poe well, look well, and.wear well, 

or five yy of cuffs for twenty-five cen 
A sample co 
cents. Name style and size. Address, 

EVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 

77 Sede psarentnnaatt St., New York. 
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DEAL SPRING BEDS. Our book! 


your state, sent on receipt of 
to, 13 Clay St., Utica, N. 


Foster Bros, Mre. 
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r Binders 
eo fOL-- 
The Scholar’s Magazine 


Thousands of subscribers have 
found a binder a great conveni- 
ence for the preservation of The 
Sunday School Times, and it may 
be that other thousands will be 
giad to learn that we are now pre 
pared to furnish a similar binder 
for The Scholar's Magazine. 

The binder is a handsome one 
—full cloth, stiff sides, stamped in 
gold, and is sold at the low price 
of 30 cents, postpaid 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Wainat St., 
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The “ LINENE" are the best and most economical 
they are made of fine cloth, 
reversible, one 

A box hd ten 


lar and pair of cuffs by mail for six 
4 Leaner oats PL, Boston. 
York. 


rversand dealers ia Dry Gooda, Millinery, 
nited States, Send forsamplesand prices, 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
andl 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only ae that are trustworthy. 





leveland’s 


BAKING PowDER. 


jenny the Cleveland Sng eline owas Powder Company, New vu 
has been used by American housewives for twenty-five 


years, and those who have used it longest praise it most. 
Receipt book free. Send stamp anid address. Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York, 
















Beckonings ftom Little Hands 
By Patterson Du Bois 


This book appeals to the student of child nature because of its scientific deductions 
from careful observation and experiment on the part of an observing father in peculiarly 
close relations to his little ones. It is not a memoir, but a study of the most sympathetic and 
helpful sort, and as such will be welcomed by the teacher and the student of children, 


** It is such a tender and subtle study of real little 
souls and hearts.’’—/rances Hodgson Burnett. 





‘** No one can read that little book without acquir- 
more loving sympathy, more psychical 


“A man who has read it as thorough! ghly as Ihave, a ot children’ s needs, their s 
cannot say too much good about it. ‘dward W. victories.” —Elizabeth Harrison, ?rincipal of Chi- 
Bok, editor The Ladies’ Home Journal. cago Kindergarten College. 
A book of 182 pages (5% 7% inches). Illustrated. Price, $1.25. For sale by booksellers, 


or mailed, at this price, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| nanan + . 
Syracuse University ' ! 
Four Colleges---- + Do not Stammer ' 
Liberal Arts, Pine Arts, | } cieeeiniaiiaatiiaiies hing. } 
of. Horatio 
Medicine, and Law j M.DyLL.D.,and Prof. Harrison Allen,” | 
Both sexes, elegant buildings, expenses moderate. I M.D., niversit, oly eg Also t 
Sixty-five professors and instructors, + ai Philadelphia Pan _ + 
Nine hundred students, ’ hn 'D. Wattles Co., publishers of 
Tuition in the University is so low, and itsinciden- | } | The Sunday School Times. { 
tal bills so few, that the aggregate charges to students | + J Send for 5p pomows 4 E. 8. 
who pay full tuition are less than incidentals alone | + Gonlon terest Philadelphia, Pa. pring — ey 
in most Institutions which offer free tuition. Send 
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' for catalogs. 


JAMES R. DAY, Chancellor, 
Syracuse, New York 
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